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THE HON. THOMAS ERSKINE. 


{ NONTEMPORARY Biography, till within the 
C lapfe of a very few years, has not been held in 
fufficient eftimation. Since, however, the praétice of 
exhibiting the charaéters of exifting individuals has pre- 
vailed, its value has been generally acknowledged.— 
Adulation may varnifh over the vices, and calumny 
may diftort the virtues of celebrated perfons; but adu- 
lation will ficken in its birth, and calumny will fcarcely 
be felt beyond the moment in which its venom refpired ; 
while the merits of impartial, though temporary bi- 
ography, will benefit fucceflive ages—Often is the 
hiftorian, from the rude fketches of the day, enabled 
to form that eftimate of celebrated charaéters, which 
the partiality of friendfhip would have fondly concéaled. 
Not that he gives an ear to every idle tale to be found 
in fuch reports. But there are fome predominant fol- 
lies, or fome uncouth fingularities, in almoft every hu- 
man being who has figured on the theatre ef the world, 
which partiality is unwillmg to pourtray ; though an 
undifguifed developement of thefe very follies and fin- 
gularitics forms the exccllency of biographical nar- 
ration. We are alfo, by this medium, prefented with 
the different views in which different times have con- 
templated the fame abilities ; and this, to the philofo- 
phical mind, is no uninterefting {peétacle. The cele- 
bration of living perfonages has another effeét of con- 
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fiderable import. Men of genius, when affured that 
their aétions and purfuits are fubjeét to the immediate 
cognizance of a juft and moral fcrutiny, muft be con- 
cerned that the reputation of their talents fhould not 
be eftablithed at the expence of their reétitude. They 
will know, that their fplendour as geniyfes, may be loft 
in their depravity as men, 

With the leading circumftances of Mr. Erfkine’s life, 
the public are already fo well acquainted, that it is not 
requifite to enumerate them again. To all young men 
of ability and diligence, he isan eminent example of 
what thofe qualities may effeé&t.—In fketching the out- 
lines of the charaéter of Mr, Erfkine, it will not be 
improper to remark on the nature and influence of 
oratory. 

Whenever the properties of fpeech became fubjeé& 
to human controul, there can be littie doubt that they 
were employed to the purpofes of perfuafion. The 
fongs of the primitive bards are ftamped with the 
features of eloquence. By recounting the valour of 
departed heroes, they exhorted to-an emulation of their 
deeds. Thus, in the form of poetry, they contain the 
firft principles of oratory, or perfuation. As language 
became more copious and artificial, oratory and poetry 
were feparated. The experience and hiftory of men, 
the difcoveries of art and f{cience, prefented a wider 
field for human inveftigation, and terms incompatible 
with poefy : eloquence afferted the grand interefts of 
mankind, by appealing to their underftandings; and 
poefy, through the mufic of paffion, imperceptibly 
convinced the heart. It fhould appear, from this haity 
review, that the true orator mutt be a poet. But art, 
which divided the bufinefs of the orator from that of 
the poet, feems, in thefe latter ages, to have made 
orators independent of poetry. Art can do much, and 
it is this which has given rife to the queftion refpecting 
original genius. 

We 
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We are likewife convinced, that the influence of 
oratory, in a ftate of civilization, is extenfive and mo- 
mentous. This perfuafion it is which germinates in the 
breaft of the fcientific youth the defire of eloquential 
excellence. A perfuafion ftrengthened by the percep- 
tion—that the paths of eloquence are the paths of fame 
and emolument. 

When an exalted original appears, numerous are the 
fatellites who fport within the warmth of his beams. 
Erfkine is a great orator, but all men cannot be Erfkine’s. 
He is a graceful orator, but all men are not formed to 
gracefulnefs. Why then will men, gifted with powers 
which nature formed original, abforb themfelves in the 
fpirit of imitation? Erfkine had original powers, and 
he has aéted originally. 

Forenfic eloquence has been much perfeéted within 
the memory of the prefent generation. There has been, 
there are, in our civil courts, men of diftinguifhed fpeech. 
But till the fubjeét of this fketch had arifen in the he- 
mifphere of juri{prudence, it glowed not with the ema- 
nations of an Erfkine. 

If a heart fraught with the fineft fenfibility, a fpirit 
formed for virtuous indignation, a mind alive to the beft 
diftinétions of moral re€titude, and determined in its op- 
pofition to depravity ;—if a voice modulated to every 
expreflion of the human foul, a countenance interefting 
and impreffive, and an attitude pleafing and command- 
ing :—if fuch be the conftituents of eloquence, then is 
Erfkine among the firft of orators 


EE 


THE REFLECTOR, 
[No. II] 
“ A preat genius can effe& any thing.” | 
CHATTERTON, 
O thofe who are not accuftomed to the contém- 
plation of human depravity, few things can be 
more afflicting than a view of vitiated genius. Men 
Rz ungifted 
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a 
ungifted with fuperior capacities—rather, men of mean 
conceptions, whatever the villainy of their aétions might 
incur, efcape the deteftation of others when compared 
with the unprincipled philofopher. 

That there is fuch a quality as genius, and different 
gradations of that quality, however cafuifts may difpute 
the contrary, has ever been admitted by the moft emi- 
nent of our race. Granting then the exiftence of ge- 
nius, let us enquire, whether it be adequate to thofe 
effeéts which Chatterton has attributed to it? Here it 
may be well to fay fomething of genius itfelf. 

Perhaps no difquifitions have more agitated the phi- 
Jofophic world than thofe concerning the properties of 
genius. Reafoners, (too often wranglers,) of every 
defcription, in love with their own marvellous difcove- 
ries, venture any thing to maintain their pofitions, how- 
ever falfe & fuperficial. They cannot, or they wi// 
not, be erroneous. It 1s this difpofition which has ge- 
nerated fo many unhappy diffenfions in the circle of let- 
ters; given rife to half the contentions of private, and 
much of the difafters of public life. We muft ceafe to 
wonder then, that genius has been fo oppofitely defined ; 
and if we are in any degree aftonifhed, it will be—that 
truth fhould ever have been feen, amid fo many attempts 
to conceal it. 

Suppole a man whofe every paffion is tranfcendently 
ftrong—Whatever he purfues, he purfues unremit- 
tingly ; whatever be his objeét, he encounters every 
difficulty that warps his purpofe, and encounters it with 
an ardour which ftops at nothing lefs than conquett. 
He is alternately fwayed by virtue and by vice, and he 
will be impelled by each, as truth fhall have illumined 
his courfe. Such a man isa genius. And this charac- 
ter, according to the maxims he has imbibed, will be- 
nefit or fcourge fociety! © What is genius but an indi- 
vidual energy fuperior to millions of its cotemporaries ? 
and what the man whole aétions wear the refolve of 
immortality, but a genius? How does this, it may be 
objected, 
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objected, agree with that fentiment fo finely expreffed 
by Gray— 
“ Perhaps in this neglected fpot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celeftial fire, 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have {way’d, 
Or wak’d to ecftafy the living lyre.” 


Poffeffing fuch talents, why has genius remained un- 
known? The reply treads on the enquiry. Education 
has ever been confidered as the framer of man; and it 
is now confeffed that genius has no original bent: thefe, 
never formed by information to the path of true excels 
lence, could therefore never attain the fummit to which 
it conduéts. Yet were they not wanting in diftinguifh- 
ing features. From the fame clafs as it refpeéted their 
ftation in the community, they were eafily to be re- 
marked. Thofe who will not, either from’ difguft or 
indolence, examine for themfe!ves, muft live in igno- 
rance of their fellow creatures. They may go over the 
beaten tracks of philofophy, inveftigate anew the prin- 
ciples which it has attributed to human nature, and ter- 
minate that invettigation by adding a few fanciful reve- 
ries to thofe with which their matters are already en- 
cumbered ; but, if they look not without “ the {peétacles 
of books’’ into that informing volume the world, they 
can never underftand the motives that aétuate its fub- 
jets. There it is we muft feck the confirmation of our 
conje€tures on genius. 

Enter an aficmbly of the illiterate, and mark their 
difcuffions. Congregated men are never without a 
leader. Among their difputes, fome are ever more 
eminent than others; and one {till fuperfedes the reft, 
though feldom elevated by the dint of authority. His 
converfation only procures him notice. Is a remark on 
fome recent tranfaction ftarted, or does the intelligence 
of a newfpaper occupy attention, you will perceive the 
deference which is paid to his opinion. His readinefs 
in narrative entertainment, and his imartnefs on patling 
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occurrences, have procured him this unanimous fame : 
he is the genius of his little abode. Direéted to the arts 
or the fciences, he had rifen above common compe- 
tition : wanting that direétion, he has lived a compara- 
tive zothing. So important is mental cultivation. Such 
perfons, however, if they do not improve, cannot be 
faid to injure fociety. 

Let us view them in altered circumftances. 

With the native fire of genius, inveft the fame cha- 
yacter with all the difcoveries of fcience, verfe him in 
the hiftory of his race, and thus, giving his under- 
ftanding full play, by enabling it to cherifh or to blaft 
the happinefs of men, Ict us note the exertions of his 
ambition. He is now calculated for a daring fublimity : 
he may be immortal in virtue, or in vice. Think vou 
his portrait unnatural? The long galleries of hiftory, 
facred and profane, are crowded with fimilar exhi- 
bitions. 

Comp!ving with the general verdiét of logicians, [ 
fhall not offend my reader with the ridiculed notion of 
tunate ideas; hoping, neverthelefs, that he will permit 
me to contend for what may be termed innate fenfe ; 
and attach this feafe as the perfuafion of the exiftence 
of Deity. Unlefs this fenfe of Deity (which J believe 
to be inhaled with the breath of life) affects alike the 
Savage and the Chriftian, man, in a natural fate, is 

deftitute of moral guidance. We are not led to this 
melancholy conviction. Heightened or blunted by the 
influence of cuftom, men, in fome effential feelings, 
appear to differ: but, in the leading principles of ftriét 
juftice they are fcarcely diffonant. All have the con- 
viction of the power of God, though they differ in their 
acknowledgments ¢* his providence ;' and all have the 
conviction of immortality, though different in their ideas 
of it. Confequently, genius muft fhare’ in thefe con- 
viétions. 
But, has a genius the ability, by affuming the grand 
features of virtue, while rea//y viciens in himfelf, to 
induce 
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induce the world not only to remark the fervour of his 
piety, but to place that piety to the influence of Divine 
Infpiration? Examples are not wanting of vitiated 
men who have been accredited for their extraordinary 
rectitude. Balaam ftands on the record of revelation 
an inexplicable mixture of prophecy and bafenefs. In 
later times the Chriftian Church has been defpoiled by 
fo many ‘ wolves in fheep’s clothing,”’ that hypocrify 
in the profeffors of religion, is become a proverbial taunt 
in the mouth of infidelity. Such men cannot be efteemed 
as Chriftians. All are not, but a few of them have 
been men of genius. Men whofe quick underftandings 
and vigorous imaginations fitted them for the fervour of 
affumed holinefs. They fhone for awhile as new con- 
{tellations in the horizon of Chriftianity :—Alas! they 
were erratic meteors. They mifled numbers who fol- 
lowed them with the pureft intentions, and confounded 
thoufands who were fixed in the fame belief! Could 
fuch charaéters be morally fincere? They might be 
geniufes. It appearing that the genius is a participant 
in the innate fenfe of deity and immorality—warmer in 
him, from the uncommon ftrength of his intelleétual 
powers ; and that perfons have exifted, famed for their 
extenfive fanétity, though deftitute of virtuous princi- 
ple ;—the inference arifes—that fuch men may feign 
the moft exalted of charaéters, to the injury of our 
deareft interefts. 

A few remarks attach to this inference. 

Let not thofe who difbelieve the page of revelation 
exult in this ftatement. They may turn it to the injury 
of truth; we perceive a different conclufion. One fact 
here merits attention. The writers of the prophecies 
were men of piety and reputation. Their lives evinced 
their calling. They adorned the doétrines which they 
taught ; and differ in thefe refpeéts, as well as in others, 
from the numberlefs pretenders to infpiration. Prophecy, 
as delivered by them, is proved to be no idle and cun- 


ningly devifed fable. Experience may do much: aided 
by 
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by an acquaintance with hiftory, it may prediét the 
probable refult of any fyftem of politics. But fuch 
experience cannot be paralelled with the prophetic wri- 
tings. They apply to all countries and all times. The 
effects which they delineate have long affeéted, and fill 
affeét our race: hence they rank of the firft magnitude 
in the grand feale of Chriftianity. 

The ufes to be drawn from this eftimate of the pro- 
perties of genius are obvious and important. If the 
man of genius, by the application of his talents, may 
either profper or injure his fellow-mortals, is it not in- 
cumbent on thofe whom genius prompts to enterprize, 
to confider the confequences which their purfuits may 
produce? Certainly—they are accountable to the world 
for the mode in which they have exerted the influence 
of their abilities. Our Creator and our country demand 
the beft fervices we are enabled to perform: true am- 
bition fhould urge us to the performance of thofe fer- 
vices; but diffipation and indolence, vice and error, 
benumb or pervert the faculties of the foul. Yet there 
may be a day when our Creator will enforce the eluded 
indignation of our country. 


C. 
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THE PHILOSOPHER. 
A TALE. 
(Concluded from page 119). 
RS. De Cleves looked thoughtful. ‘ Upon my 


word, mother,” faid the interefting Euphemia, 
** J don’t know what to think of the conference that 
has paffed between you and Mr. Acid.”—* Nor do I, 
Euphemia.’”—“ Why, furely, he has not propofed a 
marriage with my mother !’’—** No, my dear ({miling) 
he has not indeed: but (ferioufly) I don’t know what 
to think of the conference. Tell me your opinion of 
Mr. Acid.’’—‘* My opinion is very fhort, my dear mo- 
ther. 
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ther. I think that he has many excellencies, with fome 
fingularities.’’"——* You think no more, then, Euphe- 
mia ?’’—* Surely not: why do you afk me this ?”— 
‘* T have no reafon to afk you, my daughter: it was 
only a queftion of courfe.’’—** 1 cannot fee that, my 
dear mother.’’—Here the converfation was interrupted 
byanote. “ Shall I read it?” faid Euphemia.—* It 
is from Mr. Acid,’ faid her mother; “ you hall 
hear it: —~ 
“ TO MRS. DE CLEVES. 
“© Dear Madam, 


“* Finding the ftate of my mind to be fuch,-that I 
cannot perfonally continue my narrative this evening, 
permit me to give it you in this form. Acquainted as 
you are with the happy intimacy which I have fo long 
been admitted to in your family, perhaps you will be 
lefs fuprized at this relation of my feelings. The 
charming gaiety of Mifs De Cleves, firft taught me the 
value of life; a value which, every day that I have 
been honoured with her fociety, has rifen in my efti- 
mation. I am highly fenfible of her attentions—they 
ly engraven in my heart a void which fhe only can 

ll. 
‘¢ My fortune, I hope, is fuch as fhe will not dif. 
dain. With her, it will be ample indeed: wzthout her, 
it will avail me nothing ! 

“ CHARLES ACID.” 


“ Now,” faid Mrs. De Cleves, had I not reafon for 
a late queftion? On your part, pre-engaged, I was 
affured that no difappointment could occur ; but I ne- 
ver thought thus of Mr. Acid. And he has convinced 
me this morning how well-grounded my reflections 
were. Euphemia! you have infliéted mifery where 
you meant to create joy !’’—* My beloved guardian !’’ 
faid Euphemia, a little recovered, “ I acknowledge, I 
repent my mifconduét : and I will a& with a fuitable 
candour.’”’ Saying this, fhe difpatched a fervant , Mr. 
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Acid’s, entreating that gentleman to favour them with 
his company as firft agreed. He obeyed the fummons. 

During tea-time, little paffed except the common de- 
fultory talk ; as foon, however, as this refrefhment was 
over, Euphemia fpoke to the following effeét :—‘* You 
cannot, fir, be ignorant of the nature of this vifit, 
which, but for my rafhnefs, had never taken place. 
My mother has juft given me fome notice of your life, 
with which I was before unacquainted ; and fhe has 
alfo faved me fome concern, by reprefenting to you the 
motives which have guided my aétions as they refpeét 
Mr. Acid. The vanity of a thoughtlefs girl muft be 
my only apology to you.”’—* An apology interrupted 
Acid, “ which you fhall sever make !’’—“ Sir,’’ con- 
tinued Euphemia, “ this is another proof, to the many 
I have often witneffed, of your merits and goodnefs. 
The honour you have intended me in the alliance you 
propofed to my mother, claims my grateful refpeét. 
But it is an honour that I could neither have expeéted 
nor accepted. My heart, fir, is not my own: it is in- 
violably attached to a dear friend of our family. M 
friendfhip, fir—if, after fuch a conduét, you can thin 
it worthy of your acceptance—my beft friendfhip, is 
your’s. ’Tis all the atonement I can make for my er- 
rors ; and a poor atonement it is, fince you have long 
engroffed my efteem !—We fhall ever be happy to fee 
you !”’—* Sincerely happy,” added Mrs. De Cleves. 
—‘* Admirable, too admirable girl !—Generous wo- 
man, I—I—I thank you,” was all he could, and more 
than he could well fay, while he left the houfe, and re- 
tired to his own clofet. 

Left it fhould be thought that Euphemia’s attention 
to Mr. Acid did not arife from the benevolent with we 
attributed to it, it is time to ftate, that fhe had jong 
fince yielded her heart to the virtues of Henry Caven- 
dith, the fon of an excellent friend to the De Cleves’ 
family ; but as Henry—being at the Univerfity—had 
not, vifited Euphemia during her acquaintance po 
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Mr. Acid, the latter had never heard of this conceffion. 
In the enfuing fpring, however, Cavendifh claimed the 
hand of his long-loved Euphemia. 

The reader has fo long been unvifited by the pAilo- 
Sopher Acid, that perhaps he will never expeé to hear 
of that charaéter. If fo, he will certainly be difap- 
pointed. Ever fince the dreaded eclairciffement, Acid 
had been lefs conftant in his calls at Mrs. De Cleves’s ; 
and when he was affured of the marriage of Euphemia, 
no confideration could allure him to the houfe of her 
mother. Love had varnifhed the ruft of fingularity ; 
love had ‘‘ taught him the value of life ;’’ and the fweets 
of that love, converted to bitternefs, were not to be en- 
dured. To blunt the edge of difappointment, he had 
recourfe to his old life ; when, with the again necef- 
fitated rage for books in abftrufe fcience, the fingula- 
rities of his youth returned. He has fur fome years 
lived without any female attendant: for, on the termi- 
nation of his hopes refpeéting Euphemia, he took fuch 
a rooted antipathy to her whole fex, that he even dif- 
miffed poor Margaret, 

Reader, thou mayft be inclined to p/zy this Philofo- 
pher: fo fhould I—had not his difguft lately prompted 
him to attack, in a bitter but fubtle invective, the very 
laws and foundations of fociety : and he is now prepar- 
ing—without looking beyond his garret—an * Efti- 
mate of the prefent State of the Morals and Manners of 
Mankind !” : Q 


rr 


A MORAL SKETCH. 
BY PHILIP ST. LEGER, ESQ. 
Integer vita, fcelerifque purus 
Non eget Mauri jaculis, neque arcu, 
Nec venenatis gravida fagittis, 
Fufce pharetra. 
“WN taking revenge, a man is but even with his 
enemy : for it is a princely thing to pardon ; and 
Solomon 
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——————— 


Solomon fays, ’tis the glory of a man to pafs over a tranf- 
greffion.”’ 

I have often perufed the above obfervation of Lord 
Verulam’s, and wondered within myfelf how fo evident 
a truth fhould fail of making its proper impreffions upon 
all good minds: yet fo it is, that many men, who other- 
wife evince themfelves to be in the poffeffion of every 
manly virtue, appear to be completely void of this 
emanation of mercy. They think that it would dread- 
fully derogate from their dignity as men; and be an 
unpardonable outrage againft felf-gratification, fhould 
they omit taking every vengeance on the being who 
hath injured them. I have feen and heard of inftances 
of this kind, which are too fhocking to repeat. 

I even knew a man who paffed among his acquaint- 
ance as a very well-meaning, agreeable fellow, who, 
having been offended one day by one of his companions, 
turned his back, and taking out his pocket-book, mark- 
ed down the injury, with the date of the month, faying, 
—“ That he wifhed not to forget the affront, as he 
hoped at fome period, however diftant, to have it in his 
power to refent it.” 

Specious as this man might appear, I fincerely be- 
lieve he was a very great rafcal; and I would rather 
have embraced a man, after his having immediately 
fheathed his fword in the breaft of the offender, than I 
could have endured this wretch, who could coolly re- 
gifter an error, that he might remember to revenge it 
when years had worn it from every memory but his 
own. 

I hefitate not to believe fuch a mean facrifice to felf- 
love in beings of narrower capacities, and ftill narrower 
hearts; but I am aftonifhed paft utterance, when I fee 
that paffion ruling the aétions of the otherwife generous 
and noble. When I hear men of an exalted ftamp ftep 
forward as the champions of revenge, I am loft in won- 
der ; and fo totally repugnant doth it appear to pe 
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muft be the innate principles of their minds, that I can 
hardly credit the evidence of my fenfes. 

I have the acquaintance of a young man, who, with a 
foul whofe inflexible integrity is not to be thaken by the 
rudeft burfts of violence, nor even fwerved by the more 
dangerous powers of perfuafion, pofleffes the gentleft 
difpofition, and the moft pitying heart: he is adorned 
with every virtue, without pretending to any ; and 
avows with avidity the harbouring a fault that never 
approached his bofom. I have hearkened to him for 
hours, expatiating on the neceflity of refenting injuries, 
on the tranfport of taking revenge! I have feen him 
in fituations, wherein, had he been poffeffed in the 
fmalleft proportion by the principles which he promul- 
gated, they certainly would have been brought into ac- 
tion: I have liftened with fickening dread to hear fome 
fpeech, to fee fome deed, that was to fanction his affer- 
tions, and leffen him in my efteem: but in all thefe 
confliéts, I have beheld the noble generofity of his na- 
ture triumph over his favourite opinion ; I have feen 
him rife toa height that hath fwelled every exulting 
artery in my breaft, when perhaps he himfelf thought 
that he was finking into weaknefs by the rapidity of 
his yielding. Had this young man ever committed an 
error againit any one that demanded forgivenefs, and 
had he ever experienced the agonizing blils of receiving 
that forgivenefs, how foon would he abandon thete 
ideas which he now fofters with fo much care. 

I muft fo far give into the fpirit of taking fatisfaétion 
for an infult of magnitude, when the perion is indiffe- 
rent to your affeétions, that 1 would approve your ut- 
moft exertions for an opportunity of revenge; but at 
the moment when you fhew the threatening vengeance, 
you thould difdain to put in execution the means iolong 
fought. Is it a friend who offends ? you ought to ab- 
hor the idea of injuring a hair of his head: and did 
that friend appear in the fmaileft degree convicted of 
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his error, your ready forgivenefs fhould be given quicker 
than his regret. 

Indeed, were you revengeful, this would be the moft 
refined method of taking vengeance ; for no fenfations 
can be fo acute, fo ftabbing toa feeling mind, as the en- 
dearments of one whom you have wronged in the 
flighteft manner: it raifes the injured party to fuch an 
elevation, and finks you fo low in your own opinion, 
that you feel your own debafement fo racking, that you 
had rather have received his poniard into your heart. 
Injury for injury levels you to an equality. The re- 
torts of your friend rather pleafe than opprefs, as it 
gives you an excufe for your conduét, and blunts the 
point of confcience that is probing your bofom : there- 
fore, mutual paffion fevers friendthip; and by taking 
from the injurer half his punifhment, the moral juftice 
is wounded. So, if the revengeful perfon were to con- 
fider the fubjeét, he would difcover that the finett 
vengeance is that which comes in the garb of mercy. 

I wonder much at this warm approbation of refent- 
ment in men of diftinguifhed worth, who muft very 
well know, if they give themfelves the trouble to colleét 
circumftances, that from the firft of time, an implacable 
and revengeful temper was the fureft fign of an un- 
manly and brutal heart. 

But this is not the only fpecies of affe€tation which 
fhadows the foul. Ir is become a fathion to affume a 
paffion for other vices; and a man now boafts as loudly 
of a licentioufnefs of manners and heart, as if he were 
declaring to the world a catalogue of laudable virtues. 

WwW hen Clodius firft entered the world, he appeared 
adorned with every elegance of body, and every at~ 
traction of mien. All hearts acknowledged the powers 
of his perfuafive manners. His vanity was intoxicated 
with admiration; and he refolved ro be at the fummit 
of every fafhionable vice, as he was at the zenith of 
every manly accomplifhment. Accordingly, he plunged 
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from folly to folly, tillat length he found himfelf in the 
midft of an ocean of vices, from which he found he had 
neither the power nor the inclination to emerge. While 
he retained his youth and beauty, many filly women, 
from a defire of flattery, and an admiration of his per- 
fon, even fmiled at the licentioufnefs which difgraced 
him: but when Time tore the rofes from his cheek, 
and whitened the golden treffes of his hair; when the 
frequency of his exceffes had unnerved his arm, and 
given the fhivering form to a man fcarcely paft the me- 
ridian of life; even thefe good-natured females, who 
fanétioned his conduét when veiled under the femblance 
of external charms, turned from him with difguft and 
contempt. 

I have been acquainted with this infulated being for 
thefe many years. I knew him, and warned him in 
his youth of the mifery that would enfue ; but it was 
all in vain ; and I have lived to fee the day when, worn 
out with the fatigues of a wicked life, he hath con- 
feffed to me, with many a bitter figh—that he would 
give the whole world, had he it to barter, could he but 
refume the health of body, and purity of mind, which 
he poffeffed twenty years ago. 

hough he is conviéted of the turpitude of his pro- 
ceedings, he is yet too weak to change his condué : 
his ‘* foul is fo embodied and embruted,”’ that he finds 
it impoflible to enfranchife her from the deep pollution 
which weighs her to the earth. Indeed, I never fee 
him but I feel my heart bleed at every pore: I re- 
member what he was once—young, gay, beautiful, and 
amiable: the objeét of every eye, the fecret with of 
every heart—and now, what a reverfe !—weak, me- 
Jancholy, emaciated, and miferable ; when he enters, 
every eye turns from his palfied form, every ear clofes 
itlelf againft his peevith complaints. 

This unhappy creature is a dreadful warning to his 
youthful acquaintance, who fee in him the dire effects 
of afew years wafted in the purfuits of folly and of 
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vice : but, alas! I am grieved to fay, that loudly as the 
fate of this being prophecies in their ears, yet many 
of his young friends ftill purfue the career of vicious 
diffipation. 

When I confider what are the enjoyments of guilt, 
and what are their deplorable confequences, I am afto- 
nifhed that fo many of my fellow-creatures fhould fo 
madly feek the fruition of that which contains the feeds 
of death. 

How different is the abandoned wretch, laden with 
the deftroying fruits of his fhameful exceffes, to him 
whofe exemplary life is carried through the funny paths 
of temperance and peace ?>—As I am unhappy in the 
acquaintance of Clodius, I am bleffed in the friendfhip 
of Pollio—the blamelefs tenor of whofe exiftence is not 
more balmy to his own heart, than it is dear to thofe of 
his friends. His mind is the throne of every mental 
grace ; while his heart is the fanétuary of the virtues ; 


the cheerful funthine of his foul beams upon the bright- — 


nefs of his lips; and the fublime honour of his heart 
awakens his eye to more than mortal luftre. 

O! ye miftaken fons of earth, knew you but the 
joys of virtue; the ecftatic glowings of a pure heart, 
that warms with gratitude to its God, even while it 
heaves the figh of compaffion for fome wilful wanderer 
from truth—did ye know its neétarious influence, in 
foothing the combined affliction of the world—did ye 
know its magic power over the hearts of millions—ye 
would furely abandon the fyren that embraces to de- 
ftroy ; and fly to the feet of her, whofe paths may be 
rugged, but whofe home is happinefs ! 

Mark but the difference between Clodius and Pollio: 
the God of the temple hath even * rent the vail,’’ and 
transformed its figure, to fuit the “ /hrined deity.” 
Both thefe men entered the world with the fame ad- 
vantages : they were both competitors in the like race. 
The beauty of Clodius was confumed by the blafting 
breath of vice : the graces of Pollio, animated by the 
virtues 
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virtues of his heart, glow in his youth with the glory 
of an angel ; and in his old age, when the f{plendour ef 
the {pring of life hath paffed away, even then the luftre 
of his foul will diffufe a dignity over every venerable 
feature, that none but the truly good can poffefs; and 
that not even the moft vicious can refufe to admire. 


a 


THE FATE OF GAMESTERS. 
A DREAM. 


EADING the news-papers the other day, as is 

my ufual cuftom after dinner, I was revolving in 

my mind the vaft number of fuicides which have of 
late ftained the annals of humanity ; and, reflecting on 
the mulrifarious crimes attendant on the pernicious vice 
of gaming, | funk infenfibly into a profound reverie, 
and by another gradation, into a decp fleep. Influ.. 
enced by the fportive power of imagination, I inftantly 
found myfelf in the mid of the Tartarcan fields : 
Fancy thrice waved her ideal wand before my eyes, 
and offered herfelf as my conduétrefs through thofe hid- 
den regions. We had not proceeded muiny fteps, be- 
fore I faw an haggard fhade advancing; a dagger 
trembled in his nervelefs hand, and from his pale bo- 
fom flowed a purple ftream. ‘“ This,’’ faid he, gazing 
attentively at the fatal inftrument, ‘this robbed me 
of my exiftence ; this arm deprived a beloved wife 
of an unworthy partner, and left three lovely innocents 
to mourn my lofs !’”"—He faid no more, but with a de- 
{ponding look, and hafty ftride, glided through the 
gloom. *‘ This,” faid my attendant, ‘ was a wealthy 
tradefmen, who, iured by the fafcinating arts of game- 
fters, loft an immenfe fum at hazard: two of hus bef 
friends were involved in his ruin; fhame and defpair 
feized him, and urged the hand that plunged the mur- 
derous weapon in his breaft.”,-—Another phantom pre- 
fented itfelf. His livid countenance fpoke an untimely 
end ; and a cord trailing behind, told me he was a vic- 
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tim to the rules of juftice. “The youth whom thou 
now feeft,”’ refumed my informer, “ was.an affiftant in 
a great commercial houfe; he loft, at gaming, what 
money he had of his own; and thinking to retrieve it, 
rifqued a trivial fum belonging to his patron ; this he loft 
alfo ; grown defperate, he refolved to make a grand at- 
tempt, and ftaking a large fum, Fortune for a time fmiled 
upon him, and he had nearly retrieved his loffes : but con- 
tinuing to play, thinking to recover the whole, or to re- 
tire with money in his pocket ; an unlucky throw of the 
dice {tripped him of every fhilling : he was difcovered, 
configned to the laws of his country, and found guilty.” 
—He paffed on, and was fucceeded by a young lady of 
about nineteen ; but from her funken eyes, and fallow 
complexion, fhe might have paffed for thrice that a 


ge. 


She carried a pack of cards in her left hand, and in her 
right a fan, withthe rules for quadrille, whift, and loo 
painted thereon ; a filken bag of counters dangled from 
herarm. ‘ This ladv, my guide informed me, had been 


in the habits of play for three years; the whole of 
which time it had been her conftant praétice to fit up 
five nights out of feven at cards; the want of reft oc- 
cafioned thereby, and the perplexity of her mind, at 
length brought on a cunfumption, which a few davs 
ago fent her to thefe abodes of expiation.”—A hafty 
noife now attracted our attention, which was increafed 
by the appearance of a florid young man with difhe- 
velled hair, diftraéted looks, and a piftol in- his hand: 
he ftarted with horror, threw from him the dreadful 
engine, and ftruck his forehead with the utmoft vic- 
lence, exclaiming, in accents of the deepeft defpair— 
‘¢ Eliza! O, my Eliza, have I loft thee thus! Where 
are now thofe years of looked-for pleafure, which, in 
my gayer hours, I have fo often anticipated? Alas! 
they are fled for ever, and with them every ray of 
hope: Eliza, too, is fled! Oh, had but fome pitying 
angel, robed in her lovely form, arrefted my prefump- 
tuous hand, ere I had clofed the dreadful fcene, or 
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when I firft handled the accurfed dice! I might ftill 
have been happy ; I might ftill have been bleft in her 
fmiles; but now defpair is my only inmate. Oh, Eli- 
za! Eliza !’’—His dittorted features exprefled the keen 
anguifh of his foul; he rufhed forwa ard with wild dif- 
ordered fteps, while every contending paffion glared 
horribly through his convulfed orbs —** This unfortu- 
nate victim of gaming,” faid my conduétrefs, “ has, by 
the cruel arts of fharpers, been robbed of his whole 
eftate : he was on the point of marriage with a young 
lady of exemplary virtue and accom; lithments, who, 
fince his unfortunate exit, has pined under the oppref- 
five hand of ficknefs.”,—‘s Ah, Eliza!’’ exclaimed I 
involuntarily, “ who now fhall fhelter and protect thee ? 
Perhaps even at this moment thou art breathing thy 
laft, and thy fpotlefs fpirit flutters in fond expectance 
to mect the youth thou loveft !’”-—We now moved for- 
ward to a {pot from whence a confufed noife iffued : 
drawing near, we found a number of people fitting 
round a table ; thefe, my guide informed me, were the 
thades of profeffed tharpers and gamblers ; one of whofe 
punifhments confifted in being obliged to play continu- 
ally with blank dice, which kept them in a ftate of un- 
remitted tumult and confufion.—At another table was 
a groupe, chiefly compoted of females, who were play- 
ing at cards ; and it did not efcape my notice, that the 
cards, when played, were direétly contrary to what they 
appeared when in their han Is 5 this produced innume- 
rable reproaches for bad playing, which were returned 
with the moft vociferous cefiances from the other fide. 
A motley crowd of both fexes, and of all ages and con- 
ditions, now puthed forward in the moft clamourous 
manner; the words ‘** Blank,’’ and “ Prize,”’ continu- 
ally reverberating through the whole throng. Thefe, 
I found, were adventurers in the lottery; fome of 
whom, mty guide informed me, had gone frantic on their 
unexpeétedly gaining a prize, and terminated their ex- 
iftence in Bedlam ; others, in a fit of defpairing melan- 
choly, 
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choly, from having a number of blanks, had hung, fhot, 
or drowned themfelves ; while another clafs, who had 
loft all their property by the baneful praétice of infur- 
ing, had put an end to lives that were no longer fup- 
portable. 

We were going to explore the other receffes of thefe 
gloomy abodes, when fomebody taking me by the fhoul- 
ders awoke me; and I found my wife ftanding by my 
fide, wondering how I could fleep when tea waited for 
me, 

CARLOS. 





ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF TIME. 
[From Gifborne’s Enquiry into the Duties of the Female Sex.] 
(Concluded from page 132). 

N addition to the regular habit of ufeful reading, the 
A cuftom of committing tothe memory feleé& and am- 
ple portions of poetic compofitions, not for the purpofe 
of oftentatioufly quoting them in mixed company, but 
for the fake of private improvement, deferves, in con- 
fequence of its beneficial tendency, to be mentioned with 
a very high degree of praife. The mind is thus ftored 
with a lafting treafure of fentiments and ideas, com- 
bined by writers of tranfcendent genius and vigorous 
imagination, clothed in appropriate, nervous, and glow- 
ing language, and imprefled by the powers of cadence 
and harmony. Let the poetry, however, be well 
chofen. Let it be fuch as elevates the heart with the 
ardour of devotion, adds energy and grace to precepts 
of morality, kindles benevolence by pathetic narrative 
and refleétion, enters with natural and lively defcrip- 
tion into the varieties of character, or prefents vivid 
pi€tures of what is grand or beautiful in the fcengry of 
nature. Such are in gencral the works of Milton, of 
Thomfon, of Gray, of Mafon, and of Cowper. It is 
thus that the beaury and grandeur of nature will be 
contemplated 
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contemplated with new pleafure. It is thus that tafte 
will be called forth, exercifed, and corre&ted. It is thus 
that judgment will be ftrengthened, virtuous emotions 
cherifhed, piety animated and exalted. At all times, 
and under every circumftance, the heart penetrated 
with religion, will delight itfelf in the recolleétion of 
paffages, which difplay the perfections of that Being on 
whom it trufts, and the glorious hopes to which it 
afpires. When affliétion weighs down the fpirits, or 
ficknefs the ftrength, it is then that their cheering in- 
fluence will be doubly felt. When old age, difabling 
the fufferer from the frequent ufe of books, obliges the 
mind to turn inward upon itfelf ; the memory, long re- 
tentive, even in its decay, of the acquifitions which it 
had attained and valued in its early vigour, ftill fuggefts 
the lines which have again and again diffufed rapture 
through the bofom of health, and are yet capable of 
overfpreading the hours of decrepitude and the couch 
of pain with confolation. 

But it is not from books alone that a confiderate 
young woman is to feek her gratifications. The dif- 
charge of relative duties, and the exercife of benevo- 
lence, form additional fources of aétivity and enjoyment. 
To give delight in the affe€tionate intercourfe of do- 
meftic fociety ; to relieve a parent in the fuperinten- 
dence of family affairs ; to fmooth the bed of ficknefs, 
and cheer the decline of age ; to examine into the wants 
and diftreffes of the female inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood ; to promote ufeful inftitutions for the com- 
fort of mothers, and for the inftruétion of children ; and 
to give to thofe inftitutions that degree of attention, 
which, without requiring cither much time or much 
perfonal trouble, will facilitate their eftablifhment and 
extend their ufefulnefs: thefe are employments conge- 
nial to female fympathy ; employments in the precife 
line of female duty ; employments which diffufe ye- 
nuine and lafting confolation among thofe whom they 
are defigned to benefit, and never fail to improve the 
heart of her who is engaged in them. 
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In pointing out what ought to be done, let juftice be 
rendered to what has been done. In the difcharge of . 
the domeftic offices of kindnefs, and in the exercife of 
charitable and friendly regard to the neighbouring 
poor, women in general are exemplary. In the latter 
branch of Chriftian virtue, an acceffion of energy has 
been witneffed within a few years. Many ladies have 
fhewn, and ftill continue to fhew, their earneft folici- 
tude for the welfare of the wretched and the ignorant, 
by fpontaneoufly eftablithing fchools of induftry and of 
religious inftruction; and, with a ftill more beneficial 
warmth of benevolence, have taken the regular infpec- 
tion of them upon themfelves. May they ftedfaftly 
perfevere, and be imitated by numbers ! 

Among the employments of time, which, though re- 
garded with due attention by many young women, are 
more or lefs negleéted by a confiderable number, mode- 
rate exercife in the open air claims to be noticed. Se- 
dentary confinement in hot apartments on the one hand, 
and public diverfions frequented, on the other, in build- 
ings ftill more crowded and ftifling, are often permitted 
fo to occupy the time as by degrees even to wear away 
the relifh for the frefhnefs of a pure atmofphere, for 
the beauties and amufements of the garden, and for 
thofe “ rural fights and rural founds,”’ which delight the 
mind uncorrupted by idlenefs, folly, or vice. Enteebled 
health, a capricious temper, low and irritable {pirits, 
and the lofs of many pure and continually recurring 
enjoyments, are among the confequences of fuch mif- 
conduét. 

But though books obtain their reafonable portion of 
the day, though health has been confulted, the demands 
of duty fulfilled, and the diétates of benevolence obey 
ed, there will yet be hours remaining unoccupied ; 
hours for which no fpecific employment has yet been 
provided. For fuch hours it is not the intention of thefe 
pages to prefcribe any {pecific employment. What if 
fome {pace be afligned to the ufeful and elegant arts of 
female 
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female induftry ? But is induftry to poffefs them all ? 
Let the innocent amufements which home furnifhes 
claim their fhare. It is a claim which fhall cheerfully 
be allowed. Do amufements abroad offer their pre- 
tenfions ? Neither fhall they, on proper occafions, ‘be 
unheard. A well-regulated life will never know a 
vacuum fufficient to require an immodcrate fhare of 
public amufements to fill it. 





GOSSIPIANA. 
[No. IIE.] 


SIR ROBERT WALPOLE, MR. PELHAM, 
CHATHAM, LORD BUTE, 


LORD 


IR Robert Walpole, while he was minifter, {pent 

very near 60,0001. upon publications in defence of 
his adminiftration, befides giving feveral lucrative em- 
ployments to writers, though he was never known to 
employ one of remarkable abilities, or who did him ef- 
fential fervice ; which occafioned its being obferved, 
that however good a judge he was of men, he certainly 
was a bad one of authors. 

Mr. Pelham took a wifer courfe in preventing poli- 
tical controverfies, by gratifying the few goed writers 
who were moft capable of creating him trouble, un- 
eafinefs, or difguft ; which was not only the cheapeft, 
but alfo the moft effeftual way of preferving public 
quiet, and of courfe doing his bufinefs that way. 

Mr. Pitt depended fo much on his own popularity, 
that he never thought of filencing the writers who op- 
pofed him, or of rewarding the volunteers in his de- 
fence ; to which perhaps was owing, that his caufe had 
fo few literary champions at the time of his refignation , 


which fhews it is a right policy to fecure fome fuch 
kind of influence. 


Lord 
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Lord Bute, at his taking the lead, was fuppofed to 
employ writers in his fupport; but in his choice of 
them did no more honour to his judgment, than his 
fucceflors appear fince to have done to theirs; for the 
writers of the Briton and Auditor very foon became ef- 
fe€tually foiled by their antagonifts ; and thofe of the 
Plain Dealer and Scrutator have never been able to ex- 
cite the leaft public attention, The two former ex- 
pired of aétual open contempt; and the two latter, 
have died of the worft of all literary difeales ; which is, 
filent feorn and neglect. 


WIND AND RAIN. 


AxIsToTLe is miftaken when he anfwers this 
quefiion, “ Why rain ftills the wind?”’ He fays that 
the waters ftopthe pores of the earth. This is a fallacy. 
lf it were truc, there could be no wind in the fea. 
When it blows in one part of the world, it muft then 
rain in the other. Wind is nothing elfe but the ‘air in 
agitation, caufed by the cxpanfion of the clouds; which, 
to make room for themfelves, drive it onward. On the 
contrary, the condenfation of thofe vapours ftops the 
wind and makes it fall; which happens in the time of 
rain defcending, according to the faying, “a little rain 
ftills a great wind.”’ 


THE PREVAILING PASSION, 
M. T on his death-bed, when the prieft had 


given him abfolution, and was defcribing the joys of 
Paradife ; inattentive to his pious office, the expence 
attending his illnefs being uppermoft in his mind, he 
exclaimed, ‘¢ Father, I tell you, thefe phyficians and 
apothecaries are a fet of vultures, preying on their pa- 
tients ; and it is impoflible to efcape ruin, if you are 
under their hands for any time.” 
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POPPA, THE WIFE OF NERO, 


Tacitus records a curious inftance of coquetry in 
Poppza, the wife of Nero. She ufed tocover a great 
part of her face, in order to raife an high idea of her 
beauty. ‘ Velata oris parte, ne fatiaret afpeétum ;”’ 
veiling part of her face, that fhe might not glut the eyes 
of the {peétator with her charms. 


THE POPES. 


THE Cardinal Oregio ufed to beg alms in the ftreets 
of Rome. It is nothing furprifing in that country to fee 
a poor prieft rife to great dignity. Pope Sextus V. was 
a{wineherd, yet he bore a very high charaGler as Pope. 
He was magnanimous, liberal, and inflexible. He had 
every quality of a great man. 

Thofe popes who have had children feem to have 
been the beft popes. Paul III. was a great charaéter, 
and an able politician. A®neas Sylvius, alias Pius LI. 
had a fon, of whom he fpeaks highly in one of his let- 
ters. Gregory XIII. who was a very excellent Pope, 
had a fon, of whom he was very fond. 


LORD BACON. 


Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor of England, was 
the greateft genius of his age; and a perfon endued 
with extraordinary talents and inclination to promote 
the caufe of literature. “The pity is that he had no one 
to fecond his endeavours. He died at the age of fixty- 
fix ; and fo poor, that there remains a letter of his to 
the king, praying his bounty, left * he who had only 
wifhed to live to ftudy, might be obliged now to ftudy 
to live.’ He was born to inftruét others, and to fer 
them in the right way to be teachers themfelves. In 
literature, improvement, and not innovation, is the path 
to the advancement and benefit of letters, 


VoL. I. vy NYPHUS. 
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NYPHUS. 


Avucustus Nyphus, a native of Sueza, in the king- 
dom of Naples, whofe books of Morals were publifhed 
at Paris in 1645, lived at the time of Charles V. Be- 
ing vifited by the Emperor, he fhewed him into a room, 
where there was only one chair, on which Nyphus 
placed himfeif ; obferving to the Emperor, that a man 
of his rank could order another to be brought. In con- 
verfation with Charles, he faid, ‘“* You are an Emperor 
of foldiers, and I am an Emperor of books.” 


FATHER ADAM. 


FATHER Adam was a Jefuit of Limofin, who was 
filenced afterwards for preaching againft St. Auftin. 
The Queen-Mother, coming out from one of his fer- 
mons, afked a courtier who was near her, what he 
thought of the difcourfe. ‘* Madam,”’ replied the gen- 
tleman, * the fermon convinces me of the truth of the 
do¢trine of Preadamites.”’ ‘ How fo?’’ fays the 
Queen. ‘ Becaufe, Madam, I am_now certain that 
Father Adam is not the fr/# of men.” 





ATHEISTS. 


‘© THERE are three kinds of atheifts,’’ obferves Sor- 
biere ; ‘‘ perfons of fubtle underftandings, men of pro- 
fligate principles, and ignorant pretenders to thinking. 
The two laft are generally converted by misfortunes, 
or the approach of death, the great touchftone of the 
foul. As to the former, it is impoffible for me to ima- 
gine how they can, as men of knowledge, rejeét fo many 
evidences of a firft caufe. 
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THE PLAINTIFF, 
[No. II.] 


To the Conduors of the Monthly Vifior. 


HETHER, Gentlemen Editors, you fhall think. 

fit to place my difappointments in your lift of 

PLAINTIFFs 3 whether you will devote to me a third 

number of THE REFLECTOR; or grant me, like 

your affociate Doboick, the honours of a philofophical 

exhibition ; I fhall proceed to {pecify my cares and my 
croffes, 

Phyfiognomy has been my favourite refearch. For 
along time, I have enlifted myfelf in private theatri- 
cals, in order to feel and to underftand the varieties of 
the human countenance: I have performed Macbeth, 
Shylock, Hamlet, and Othello; and performed them 
with confiderable fuccefs : but there is not a paflage in 
either, better known to my mind, than are known the 
principles of Lavator. But phyfical phyfiognomy is 
not inexhauftible ; at leaft it is not fotome. After 
compaffing, I have endeavoured to enlarge the purpofes 
of phyfiognomical fcience ; and the extent of my im- . 
provements are at your fervice. 

Even this age of illumination, has not, as far as I can 
perceive, enlightened the fubjeét of my attention ; 
which fubjeé& is, The Pays1oGNomy oF Pens. 
Shenftone had a glance at this fcience. He profeffed to 
decypher in the hand-writing of a perfon, the inflexions 
of nis difpofition. ’Tis for us to improve on Shenftone ; 
to carry his indeterminate hints into a wider field of 
enquiry. Surely it would be fomewhat interefting 
could we trace in the writings of authors the identity 
of their featural-charaéters. This difcrimination has 
been attempted, oftener than fome theorifts would 
imagine; and fometimes with fuccefs. We will now 
embody what experience hath enabled us to do. 
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Half a century has not elapfed, fince the literati of 
the day were alarmed and amufed with fome practical 
demonftrations of my thefis.—A literary gentleman, on 
perufing the pieces of a literary lady, and conceiving 
trom fuch a perufal that her beauty muft equal her ge- 
nius, formed a moft ardent affeétion for the aforetaid 
lady. In the moft melodious and foul-rending accents, 
did he reply to the fiétitious griefs of his beloved 

oetefs. He was diftraéted, and could no longer exift 
in abfence from the invaluable fair one. He faw her 
—and he ceafed to love: he had mi/read the lines of 
her compofition. About this time occurred another in- 
ftance, not lefs fingular and important. A black- 
fkinned gentleman, fo we are informed, whofe mind 
was fairer than his complexion, compofed a variety of 
beautiful fonnets, to which he affixed a moft lady-like 
name. They were not loft. They were received as 
the produétions of a lady, by a poet of fome note ; 
who anfwered them in a becoming ftrain. The firt 
gentleman was highly entertained: he continued the 
correfpondence : and thus, through a pleafing decep- 
tion, he won the affeétions of a man, who might not 
have regarded a black with the beft complacency. 
~ Perhaps humanity will regret, that many of our Britith 
fenators were not poets, and every negro a poetefs. 
Were I to mention one third of the examples which 
hiftory and experience afford refpeéting the Phyfiogno- 
my of Pens, to thofe who have never attended to fimi- 
lar difquifitions, theyjwould almoft appear incredible. 
Judging from moft hiftorians, we fhould eftimate 
Cleopatra as one of the moft beautiful women that 
ever exifted ; whereas, fhe was a little creature, of 
no great perfonal charms, who could be locked up ina 
trunk and carried on the fhoulders of a foldier into 
Cefar’s tent. Depiét the unfortunate Queen of Scots, 
from the verfes fabricated by her enemies, and fhe muft 
appear the moft difgufting of figures—Yet have not 
fome authors, in this particular, been guided by po in- 
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fluence of thofe verfes > What is there in the likenefs 
of Gibbon, that fhould indicate the glowing graces of 
his ftyle ? what in the buft of Goidfmith, expreffive of 
fuavity and animation? and what, in the vifages of 
many a celebrated genius, that befpeaks the intelligence 
of philofophy ? Thefe are forinidable objeétions to the 
Phyfiognomy of Pens, Let us examine them by rever- 
fion. 

When Des Cartes, in fpeaking of Newton—en- 
quired whether he eat, drank, or flept as other mortals ; 
being almoft perfuaded that the Newtonian Syftem was 
not the produétion of imperfect man ; what a tribute 
did he render to the talenes of our countryman :— 
what a fupport to the fubje& of this paper. Locke 
had the countenance of a metaphyfician; and the man 
who had painted him from his Effays on the Under- 
ftanding, could fcarcely have erred in his portrait. 
Gibbon, it is true, has no remarkable feeling, but he 
has a difcriminating hardihood on his brow: Gold- 
fmith, no peculiar expreffion of fuavity ; but he has the 
geatlenefs of the Deferted Village. In general life, 
there are few of our friends who are not to be traced in 
their letters. The gay and volatile Pennarius, is ever 
vaulting from the earth to the clouds: the thinking 
Manlius exprefics a doubt in every conclufion : the 
pathetic Rinaldo, is never gay in his fettled moments, 
and the undetermined mind of Orlando, is a contraft of 
folemnity and mirth. Asit would be deemed invidious 
to remark on living perfonages, I muft be contented 
to forego numerous examples that would tend to ad- 
vantage this argument. Nor doth it difparage the tenor 
of my hypothefis, that its conclufions can never be in- 
variable. 

Every fyftem as yet, difcovered by the aétivity of 
invention, is liable to the objection of incapacity. 
This muft ever happen with our beft deductions, 
while thofe deduétions are the produce of imperfeétion. 
The theory now under review, is far from complete. 
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It is hardly fatisfaétory. Here be it obferved then, 
that the defeét does not reft with its propofer. He has 
laboured to eftablifh the point: if he has failed in the 
elucidation of his fcheme, it is for others to profit by his 
hints, and, if poffible, to perfe€tionate his labours. 

A SEARCHER. 


When we contemplate the obftruétions which un- 
avoidably attend on the profecutien of fcience, we are 
far from furprized, that this gentleman has not com- 
pleted his Enquiry on the Phyfiognomy of Pens; but 
when we refleét on the ingenuity which he has already 
evinced in treating of fo uncommon and difficult a topic, 
we are certainly of opinion, that a few more /earches 
would be falutary to himfelf, and not unacceptable to 
our readers. 


We have juft received another letter from Senix»— 
He fhall be heard in our next. 


EE 


The PRINCIPLES upon whichaFREE GOVERNMENT 
muft be founded: Inveftigated and Confidered. 


HERE is, perhaps, no fubjeét about which fo much 

has been faid and written, as on that of politics ; 

and yet, I believe, there is none upon which mankind 
are fo little agreed. Important truths always lie within 
a narrow compafs. Inftead of their being produced by 
the collifion of opinions, as is generally thought, men 
find themfelves thereby in greater confufion and dark- 
nefs. In vain does the enterprizing foul of manfearch 
for truth through the extended fields of vifionary me- 
taphyfics. The fhell which gathers the pearl mutt lie 
content. The lefs men fret and fume, and teize their 
imaginations, the likelier they are to attain their withes. 
The Grecian painter, who had long laboured in vain 
with his whole art upon a particular fubjeét, — 
own 
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down his fponge in defpair, and it produced the « fF é 
he had defired. 

This uncertainty in the fcience of politics, im which, 
I believe, there are no two men who think exaétly alike, 
has proceeded, in a great degree, from the different ori- 
gins which have been affigned by contending philofophers 
to lawful government. Each one has Jaid down his _ 
mifes, forged and fafhioned according to the conclufions 
he wifhed to draw. The republican has built his airy 
neft* in the focial contra& ; the fubje& of ariftocracy 
in preferiptive right; and a third clafs of politicians 
have declared the only ground of fubjeéts’ obligation to 
be in the will of God, as colleéted from expediency. 

Now it is obvious to every reflecting, difinterefted 
man, that this chaos of metaphyfical opinions—this airy 
nothing, bodied forth and afligned a name—can originate 
only in the feverifh imagination, and terminate in doubt 
and uncertainty. Laying afide, therefore, the exami- 
nation of thefe different fyftems, which are the fhoals 
upon which truth has fo often been thipwrecked, | thal] 
endeavour +9 inveftigate fhortly the principles of Free 
Government, as colleéted from the fimpler philofophy 
of common life, guided and direéted by the grand and 
controuling rule of human conduét—utility. The 
maxim, then, which I confider as the felf-evident bafis 
of free legiflation, is, that the intereft of the governors 
Should be combined with that of the governed. This 
is the rock upon which liberty, in any political inftitu- 
tion, can alone rear its ftandard. Remove or negleét 
this foundation, and the edifice muft evince all the hea- 
vinefs and inconveniences of Gothic architeéture. 

Upon this principle we may difmifs the fimple ari- 
ftocratic form of government from all claim to compe- 
tition. However that fyftem may claim refpeét a 

the 





——— * Et fxpe cubilibus altis. 
Nefcio qua preter folitum dulcedine leti 

Inter fe ftrepitant. 
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the others, on account of its paternal charaéter, yet rea- 
foning, backed by the unanfwerable force of experience, 
have irrecoverably condemned it. This indignity offered 
to its pretenfions—this /prete injuria forme—would be 
even juftified by fimply furveying the prefent fituation 
of the Venetian State. 

But, leaving this remnant of the feudal fyftem to its 
merited contempt, it will appear, that the beft mode of 
carrying into effeét the principle with which I fet out, 
is that of choofing the governors out of the body of the 
people, and making them return, at ftated periods, to their 
priftine equality. Where men experience themfelves 
the effect of their own meafures, and are alfo anfwerable 
for the inconveniences they may produce on others, it is 
not likely that the public good fhould be negleéted. 

Now, according to thele fimple premifes, it would 
follow, that a democracy by reprefentation was the only 
proper and unobjcétionable form of government. To 
this I would fubtcribe my affent, if it provided again 
defeéts which I fhall prefently enumerate. 

The principle of that form of government is certainly 
that combination of interefts above defcribed ; and while 
it exifts in its purity, liberty muf flourifh. But the 
varying circumftances of human nature, and the fluc- 
tuating ftate of human paflions, are {een to warp it from 
its fundamental principle, and diftort its original fym- 
metry. 

A republic does not fufficiently provide againft the 
evils of diffention, tumult, and faétion. It has no fafe- 
guard againft the ambitious attempts of powerful and 
popular citizens. It is fubjeét to the wortt of all tyran- 
nies—that of a majority over a minority. Thete, are 
evils which are not provided againft by the Republic of 
Plato, the Utopia of Moore, or the Oceana of Har- 
rington. They are inherent in the republican fyftem 
itfelf. They are of the very effence of it. Neither 
reafoning nor ae have found any other remedy 
effectual, (and all have been tried,) except that of efta- 
blifhing 
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blifhing regal power. A King alone, by his fuperin- 
tending influence and controul, can affuage the violence 
of feubious, fcepiragre tenens, mollitgue animos, et 
temperat tras. 

But here I am aware it will be objeéted, that the in- 
fluence of a Monarch is a greater evil than that which 
it ismeant to remedy. I grant that influence to be great, 
and that of itfelf it would be a great mifchief. But I 
contend, that when the defeéts of the republican and 
monarchical eftablifhments are brought into contact, 
they mutually deftroy each other. If this fhould be the 
cafe, have we not, in the conjunétion of thofe two go- 
vernments, difcovered that generous plan of power, fo 
long enquired after ? } 

The ambition of individuals, fo generally dangerous 
to liberty, in a democracy, appears to be totally thack- 
elled by the falutary fuperintendance of a King. In 
fuch a ftate, bounds and limits are placed to advance- 
ment; while every room is given to noble exertion. 
The fulleft {cope is given to the moft generous paffions 
of the ftatefman or the foldier, while they are prevented 
from leaving behind them thofe acidities which might 
accompany their virtues. 

Fations are likewife prevented by this means, or at 
leaft they are rendered no farther operative than as they 
throw a warmth and animation through the conftitution 
of the ftate. Independent of this, a King has it in his 
power to divert the tourfe of diffentions, by difpofing 
as he fhall think proper of the objeéts of contention. 

Having thus feen that the evils of popular govern- 
ment are remedied by regal power, let us now turn the 
mirror, and fhew that the propofition will hold good in 
its converfe. 

The dangers arifing from too great influence and cor- 
ruption, are prevented by the frequency of eleétions. 
Frefh fluices of water are continually opened, which 
fertilize the parched foil, and {weep away impurities. 
They are alfo guarded againft by the number of the 
elected 
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eleéted reprefentatives. Such an effet might be pof- 
fible where that body was {mall; but here it is pro- 
tected in its numbers. 

I fay nothing of the independence and refponfibility 
of the reprefentative. Neither is it neceffary to point 
out the fhare which the whole body has in the political 
eftablifhment, and the confequent check it muft have 
upon the other parts. Thefe are arguments too obvious 
to be pointed out and enlarged upon. They are the 
common places of the thefis. 

It feems, then, that in contemplating the prefent futb- 
ject, the following propofitions prove indifputable : 

Firf, that the obje&t of government being the public 
good, the beft mode of attaining that end, is by ren- 
dering the interefts of the fubjeé and the ruler reci- 
procal. This principle is weaved into government by 
the great body of the people choofing from amongft 
themfelves fome few individuals to reprefent the whole. 
Thefe would be the: truftees and confervators of their 
liberties. They themfelves forming a part of the mafs, 
muft therefore think and aét according to its interefts. 

Secondly, that the evils of individual ambition and 
public diffention can only be remedied by the eftablith- 
ment of a fupreme ruler—gui fardere certo et premere et 
laxas [ciret dare juffus habenas. 

Thirdly, that the dangers of corruption, and the in- 
convenience of too great influence from the Crown, 
would be prevented by the number of the reprefenta- 
tives, the frequent frefh ele€tion of that body, and the 
very nature of its inftitution. It is thus the power of the 
one would be balanced by that of the other ; while thofe 
unfeen connections and nice dependencies which exift 
in a well-concerted {cheme of government, would be 
carried into full effect and operation. 

In confidering the plan of government I have de- 
{cribed, I have not examined the necefflity of an efta- 
blithed nobility. In a regular monarchy, I confefs I 
fee the wifdom and propriety of a Patrician Order ; 
but 
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but there may be fome difference in a mixed compounded 
form of government. In that perhaps the appointment 
by the Sovereign to the various offices of ftate, would 
anf{wer the end of a nobility. It would, at the fame 
time, avoid thofe invidious diftinétions fo juftly depre- 
cated. 

Neither have I noticed the influence which property 
has in the government of a ftate. Upon a former oc- 
cafion I inveftigated that fubjeét, and it feemed to me 
to furnifh a corollary to the prefent reafonings. 

I have been ftill farther from pointing to any par- 
ticular exifting government in the world. To have 
done that would have been rather to write an eulogium 
than inftitute an impartial enquiry. There are fome 
ftrong lines in the Britifh Conttitution which refemble 
my hypothefis; but they exift too much in theory: they 
are too apt to vanifh in the management of that com- 
plex fyftem. My endeavour has been to draw together 


a few planks from the wrecks of numerous ftates. They 
are fuch as are founded in the philofophy of common 
life, and, I think, would furnith a raft to convey a 
nation through political ftorms and tempeits to fafety, 
freedom, and profperity. 


G.C. 
March 16, 1797. Hofpitii Lincolnienfis Socius. 





FLIRTILLA. 
A CHARACTER. 


HERE are many Cleopatra’s who never ex~ 
hibit on athrone.”” 1 had been talking wit 
a friend on the manners and character of the fair-fex 5 
and while he, from too feeling an experience, incul- 
pated the maxims and conduét of females, I—per- 
haps from too amiable an inexperience—afferted their 
angelic purity. But the firft fentence in this piece 
was the laft from the mouth of my friend, who oe 
mife 
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erence oer. 
mifed to confirm it on a future evening. ‘* Now,” faid 
he, ftepping in upon me three or four days after our con- 
ference, ‘I come to fulfil my promife.’’ ‘* What pro- 
mife ?’’cried I, for I was writing an Ode to Angelica, and 
had forgotren his promife in toto, “ I cannot charge my 
memory with it?’ ‘ No, I do not doubt thee my 
gentle, my beneficent fwain : full perfeétly, I dare be- 
lieve, haft thou carefully obliterated the remembrance 
of our laft conference, or I fhould not find thee fo 
fweetly engaged |’’ He glanced an eye of intelligence 
on my paper. “ But,’’ continued he, “ I muft teach 
thee fomething of philufophy ; you muft no longer be 
permitted to eftimate mankind through the medium of 
A poetic imagination. I will give you a fketch, ’tis 
drawn from nature; ergo, it may differ from Angeli- 
ca!’’ I would have aftounded him—for he marred the 
beft line in my Ode. ‘ You know Filirtilla,”’ faid he. 
“« She is a very pretty woman:”’ returned [,” “* EA 
bien!’ faid my friend, his countenance brightening 
with a fort of ineffable fagacity, ** Lift,oh lift!’ ** And 
ferioufly,’’ faid J, ** I hope you are not going to divert 
me from my fubjeét with a quizzical inanity.”’ No, 
George, no fuch thing: thou fhalt hear fomething /- 
rious. Perchance I may guix thy fenfibility ; but thy 
reafon will be all the better for it. You know Flirtilla, 
as I faid before ; and if you will give me an audir, 
you fhall know a little more of her.’” Here he paufed, 
and I perceived an expreffion in his features which 
difclaimed any fatisfaction in the narrative he was 
about to deliver. He proceeded: “ This Flirtilla 
— for a very agrceeable—and what is of much 

igher import—a very good woman. The firft qua- 
litication is her’s in an eminent degree; and I only re- 
gret, that it fhould ever prefide where the fecund is 
not to be found. Come, George, be calm: for I fee 
that you are a little difturbed. Flirtilla’s enchantments, 
however, though fhe is not abfolutely a bad woman, are 
but a-veil to fuch defects as would otherwife be exe- 
crated. 
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crated. She embraces a numerous acquaintance ; they 
are moftly delighted with her; and, till they difcern 
the motives which impel her to fociety, they will con- 
tinue to admire her. But the is a woman who cannot 
be long unknown. There are few perfons whom the 
would not ferve, would they be ferved on her condi- 
tions; nor any whom fhe would hefirate to injure, if 
they purfue their own benefit in oppofition to her di- 
rections. She has married twenty people who had the 
mott perfe&t antipathy for each other, and impeded the 
marriages of at leaft one hundred couples, who were 
fincerely united in a mutual affection. {am juft in- 
formed that the unhappy difpute, which has terminated 
in a law-fuit between our two friends, was inftigated 
by Flirtilla. She has enough of domeftic bufinefs to — 
occupy her time, but not enough to occupy her atten- 
tion ; hence fhe is indefatigable in the views and con- 
cerns of her acquaintances. If fhe hears that an union 
is fure to take place between two young people, though 
fhe hath not the leaft perfonai mtereft in the tranfac- 
tion, fhe wilt leave no means untried to difappoint fuch 
an union. She loves to participate in every furround- 
ing meafure; and an empire would not confiue her 
exertions ! If this be not a bad, you muft confefs ’tis a 
dangerous charaéter ? 

© But I will give you another inftance of her at- 
chievements. You have heard that poor Sedley is dif- 
inherited ! I will unfold the caufe of his troubles. 
To be fure, the fool has a very fenfible heart!’’ My 
fricnd hefitated, complained of a violent cold i. ris 
head, and drew his handkerchicf acrofs his face. ** And 
this fenfible heart, George ! taught him to love :—to 
love an amiable, to love an excellent, though an un- 
wealthy girl. His father would never have counte- 
nanced this folly, had he known it; but his father 
knew it not, and Sedley was happy. Yes, George, 
he was too happy for Flirtilla. Old Sedley was at 
il; and this happened in the laft autumn. All his af- 
Wot. I. U fairs, 
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fairs were arranged, as jufily admitted, in favour of 
his fon. But Flirtilla knew Sedlev’s Maria; and 
Maria was too good for Flirtilla. Flirtilla, on his 
laft bed informed old Sedley of his fon’s attachment. 
Sedley was near de ath, but rage rekindled his exift- 
ence. He difinherited his fon—he could do no more ! ? 





MEMOIRS OF EDWARD GIBBON, ESQ. 
( Continued from page 108.) 


PRIL 3, 1752, Mr. Gibbon entered the univerfity 
LY of Oxford, tate, from an un thappy concatena- 
tion of circumftances, he made very little 1:mprovement. 
This muft be afcribed to a variety of caufes; but it is 
our opinion that Mr. Gibbon does not take a fufficient 
degree of blame upon himfelf. Indeed, he feems to 
have no mercy on this venerable feminary of learning— 
for feveral gvarto pages are filled with very fevere ob- 
fervations, both on its inftitutions and difcipline. We, 
however, have good reafon to believe that they are not 
jut. It is tre ue, both of our univerfities want confide- 
rable reformation ; and as friends to the rifing genera- 
tion, and to the general interefts of licerature, we con- 
fels ourfelves well-withers to every fcheme which may 
fubferve thofe two valuable purpofes. 

The moft remarkable event that took place in Mr. 
Gibbon’s life, during his fhort flay at Oxford, was his 
converfion to Popery. Take his own account of this 
fingular butinets —‘* The marvellous tales which are 
fo boldly attefied by the Bafils and Chryfoftoms, the 
Auftins and JETOR, compelled me to embrace the fu- 
perior merits of celib acy —the 1 inftitution of the monatftic 
life—the ufe of the fign of the crofs, of holy oil, and 
even of images—the invocation of faints—the werthip of 
relics—the rudiments of purgatory in prayers for the 
dead, and the tremendous myftery of the facrifice and 
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blood of Chrift, which infenfibly {welled into the pro- 
digy of tranfubftantiation. In thefe difpofitions, and 
already more than half a convert, I formed an unlucky 
intimacy with a young gentleman of our college, whofe 
name I fhall fpare. With a charaéter lefs refolute, 
Mr. ——- had imbibed the fame religious opinions; and 
fome Popith books, I know not through what channel, 
were conveyed into his poffeffion. I read-—I applaud- 
ed—lI believed: the Enghifh tranflation of two famous 
works of Boffuet, Bifhop of Meaux=the Expofition of 
the Catholic Doétrine—and the Hiftory of the Prote- 
ftant Variations, atchieved my converfion; and I furely 
fell by a noble hand.” 

Mr. Gibbon, after this his converfion to Popery, got 
himfelf introduced to a prieft in London—and * at his 
feet, on the 8th of June, 1753, he folemnly, though 
privately, abjured the errors of herely.”” The next 
ftep taken by this new convert, was to inform his father 
of the event—who, furprized and grieved, divulged the 
fecret-—and the gates of Magdalen College were fhut 
againft his return.—Mr. Gibbon then proceeds in his 
Memoirs, to exculpate himfelf from the charge of in- 
conftancy in thus abandoning the religion of his country. 
This exculpation is founded on the examples of Cu1L- 
LINGWORTH and Bay Le—for they were, at. one pe- 
riod of their lives, converts to Popery. So far as re- 
lates to this circumftance, Mr. Gibbon was right—but 
when he adds, that ‘* they emerged from fuperftition to 
fcepticifm,” it is not true: for however /ceptical Bayle 
was, there is no proof of fuch a charge againft Chil- 
lingworth—e indeed, to the laft moment of his life, 
was a firm believer in the truth of the Chriftian re- 
ligion. 

Mr. Gibbon’s father became now greatly puzzled 
how to difpofe of his fon, who had thus fo fuddenly 
eftranged himfelf from the religion of his forefathers. 
After much debate it was determined, that he fhould 
be fixed for fome years at Laufanne, in Switzerland.— 
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‘* Mr. Frey (fays Mr. Gibbon) a Swifs gentleman of 
Bafil, undertock the conduét of the journey: we left 
London the 19th of June, croffed the fea from Dover 
to Calais, and arrived the 3oth of June at Laufanne, 
where 1 was immediately fettled under the roof and 
tuition of Mr. Pauilliard, a Calvinift Minifter.”’ 

We are ftruck with the diffimilarity of Mr. Gib- 
bon’s fituation at Oxford and at Laufanne. He him- 
felf has defcribed it with minutenefs—for he fays, “ I 
had now exchanged my elegant apartment in Magdalen 
College for a narrow, gloomy ftreet, the moft unfre- 
quented of an unhandfome town, for an old incon- 
nenient houfe, and for a fmall chamber, ill contrived 
and ill furnithed ; which, on the approach of winter, 
inftead of a companionable fire, muft be warmed by the 
dull invifible heat of a ftove. From a man I was again 
degraded to the dependance of a fchool-boy. Mr. 
Pauilliard managed my expences, which had been re- 
duced to a diminutive ftate : I received a fmall monthly 
allowance for my pocket-money ; and helplefs and awk-~ 
ward as I have ever been, I no longer enjoyed the in- 
difpenfible comfort of afervant. My condition feemed 
as deftitute of hope as it was devoid of pleafure ; I was 
feparated for an indefinite which appeared an infinite 
term from my native country ; and I had loft all con- 
neétion with my Catholic friends. Such was my firft 
introduétion to Laufanne, a place where I fpent nearly 
five years with pleafure and profit, which I afterwards 
revifited without compulfion, and which I have finally 
felected as the moft grateful retreat for the decline of 
my life.” 

Mr. Gibbon, however, affures us, that his profpeét 
at Laufanne, after this unpleafant introduétion to it, 
was foon brightened. He became familiar with the lan- 
guage of the country, and was made acquainted with 
the politer circles of fociety. His tutor alfo regarded 
him with a more favourable eye, and he was allowed a 
greater latitude of expence and action. A asiees” 4 
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his morning hours was confecrated to a plan of modern 
hiftory and geography, and to the critical perufal of the 
French and Latin claffics. From Mr. De Croufaz’s 
Logic, the adverfary of Boyle and Pope, he derived 
particular improvement. ‘¢ This fyftem,”’ (fays Mr. 
Gibbon) ‘ I ftudied and meditated, and abftraéted, till 
I have obtained the free command of an univerfal in- 
ftrument, which I foon prefumed to exercife on my 
Catholic opinions. Pauilliard was not unmindful that 
his firft tafk, his moft important duty, was to reclaim me 
from the errors of Popery. ‘The intermixture of feéts 
has rendered the Swils clergy acute and learned on the 
topics of controverfy ; and I have feme of his letters in 
which he celebrates the dexterity of his attack, and my 
gradual conceffions, after a firm and well-managed de- 
fence. I was willing, and am now willing to allow him 
a handfome fhare of the honour of my converfion. Yet 
I muft obferve, that it was principally effeéted by mv 
private refleétions; and 1 ftill remember my folitary 
tranfport at the difcovery of a philofophical argument 
againft the doétrine of tranfubftantiation—that the text 
of {cripture which feems to inculcate the real prefence 
is attefted only by a fingle fenfe, our fight ; while the 
real prefence itfelf is difproved by three of our fenfes— 
the fight, the touch, and the tafte. The various arti- 
cles of the Romiih creed difappeared like a dream ; 
and after a full conviction, on Chriftmas-day, 1754, I 
received the facrament in the church of Laufanne. It 
was here I fufpended my religious enquiries, acqui- 
efcing with implicit belief in the tenets and myfteries 
which are adapted by the general confent of Catholics 
and Proteftants.”” 

Thus was accomplifhed this great man’s converfion 
from Popery back again to Proteftantifm. It is curious 
to obferve the operations of his mind. We however 
regret, that he having, by the fuperior energy of his 
intelleét, thrown off the cumberous load of tuperftition, 
jhould have fu/perded his re/tgtous enquiries, and have 
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acquiefced, with implicit belicf, in any tenets and myf- 
teries whatever. To this caufe, it 1s highly probable, 
we are in a meafure to afcribe his fubfequent fcep- 
ticifm. 

Mr. Gibbon adds—*‘ Such, from my arrival at Lau- 
fanne, during the firft eighteen or twenty months (July, 
1753—March, 1755) were my ufeful ftudies, the toun- 
dation of all my future improvements. But every man 
who rifes above the common level, has received two 
educations—the firft from his teacher—the fecond, more 
perfonal and important, from himfelf. He will not, 
like the fanatics of the laft age, define the moments of 
grace ; but he cannot forget the era of his life in which 
his mind has expanded to its proper form and dimen- 
fions. My worthy tutor had the good fenfe and mo- 
defty to difcern how far he could be ufeful: as foon as 
he felt that I advanced beyond his {peed and meafure, 
he wilely left me to my genius, and the hours of leffon 
were foon loft in the voluntary labour of the whole 
morning, and fometimes of the whole day. The defire 
of prolonging my time gradually confirmed the falutary 
habit of early rifing, to which I have always adhered, 
with fome regard to feafons and fituations ; but it is 
happy for my eyes and my health, that my temperate 
ardour has never been feduced to trefpafs on the hours 
of the night.”’ 

This paragraph is replete with inftru€tion. Ever} 
ftudent thould attend redtgiou/ly to thefe remarks. In- 
ceffant labour conititutes the man of knowledge. Early 
rifing is one of the beft modes of fecuring the treafures 
of literature. But, alas! how many individuals of the 
moft refplendent genius and talents, have fallen un- 
timely viétims to the midmght lamp. 

“During the laft three years (continues Mr. Gib- 
bon) of my refidence at Laufanne, I may affume the 
merit of ferious and folid application ; but Lam tempted 
to diftinguith the laft eight months of the year 1755, as 
the period of the moft extraordinary diligence and rapid 
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progrefs.’’—-Mr. Gibbon then proceeds to mention the 
particular mode by which he became mafter both of the 
ftyle and fentiments of the feveral authors which he pe- 
rufed.—<‘* In my French and Latin tranflations, I 
adopted an excellent method, which, from my own fuc- 
cefs, I would recommend to the imitation of ftudents. 
I chofe fome claffic writers, fuch as Cicero and Vertot, 
the moft approved for purity and elegance of ftyle. I 
tranflated, for inftance, an Epiftle of Cicero into French, 
and, after throwing it afide till the words and phrafes 
were obliterated from my memory, I re-tranflated my 
French into fuch Latin as I could find, and then com- 
pared each fentence of my eee verfion with the 
cafe, the grace, the propriety of the Roman orator.’’—. 
Mr. Gibbon then informs us, that he read, with great 
diligence and attention, the Roman claffics ; and on 
Cicero, who appears to have been a favourite author 
with him, he beftows the warmeft commendaticons.— 
« After finithing (favs he) this great author—a /ibrary 
of eloquence and reafon, | formed a more extenfive _ 
of reviewing the Latin claffics, under the four divifions 
of—1. Hiftorians. 2. Poets. 3. Orators; and, 4. Phi- 
lofophers, in a chronological feries, from the days of 
Plautus and Salluft, to the decline of the language and 
empire of Rome; and this plan, in the laft twenty- 
feven months of my refidence at Laufanne (January, 
1756—April, 1758) I early accomplifhed. Nor was 
this review, however rapid, either hafty or fuperficial. 
I indulged myfelf in a fecond and even a third perufal 
of Terence, Virgil, Horace, Tacitus, &c. and ftudied 
to imbibe the fenfe and f{pirit moft congenial to my own. 
1 never fuffered a difficult or corrupt paffage to efcape 
till I had viewed it in every light of which it was 
Tufceptibie: though often difappointed, I always con- 
fulted the moft learned or ingenious commentators, Tor- 
rentius and Dacier on Horace, Catrou and Servius on 
Virgil, Lipfius on Tacitus, Meziriac on Ovid, &c, and, 
in 
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in the ardour of my enquiries, I embraced a large circle 
of hiftorical and critical erudition.” 

After having cultivated, with this commendable ine 
duftry, an acquaintance with the Latin writers, Mr. 
Gibbon afpired to the knowledge of the Greek ori- 
ginals, whom they celebrate as their mafters, and of 
whom they fo warmly recommend the ftudy and imita- 
tion.— The leffons of Pauilliard (fays he) again con- 
tributed to fmooth the entrance of the way ; the Greek 
alphabet, the grammar, and the pronunciation according 
to the French accent. At my earneft requeft, we pre- 
fuined to open the Iliad; and I had the pleafure of be- 
holding, though darkly, and through a glafs, the true 
image of Homer, whom I had long fince admired in an 
Englith drefs. After my tutor had left me to myfelf, 
I worked my way through about half the Iliad, and 
afterwards. interpreted, alone, a large portion of Xeno- 
phon and Herodotus. But my ardour, deftitute of aid 
and emulation, was graduaily cooled ; and, from the 
barren tafk of fearching words in a Lexicon, I with- 
drew to the free and familiar converfation of Virgil and 
Tacitus. Yet in my refidence at Laufanne, I had laid 
a folid foundation, which enabled me, in a more propi- 
tious feafon, to profecute the ftudy of Grecian lite- 
rature.”’ 

At this period Mr. Gibbon attended alfo fome ma- 
thematical Jeétures ; but, for fuch abftraét ftudies, con- 
feffes that he entertained no peculiar relifh. To the 
ftudy of the law of nature and nations he devoted him- 
{elf with far greater intenfenefs. Grotius, Puffendorf, 
Locke, and Montefquieu, engroffed a large portion of 
his time.—** But I cannot forbear (adds Mr. Gibbon, 
to mention three particular books, fince’ they may have 
remotely contributed to form the hiftorian of the Ro- 
man empire. 1. From the Provincial Letters of Paf- 
cal, which almoft every year I have perufed with new 
pleafure, I learned to manage the weapon of grave and 
temperate 
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temperate irony, even on fubjeéts of ecclefiaftical fo- 
lemnity. 2. The Life of Julian, by the Abbe de la Bla- 
terie, firft introduced me to the man and the times; and [ 
fhould be glad to recover my firft effay on the truth of the 
miracle which ftopped the rebuilding of the Temple of 
Jerufalem. 3. In Giannone’s Civil Hiftory of Naples, 
I obferved with a critical eye, the progrefs and abute of 
facerdotal power, and the revolutions of Italy in the 
darker ages.’’ Mr. Gibbon then tells us, that this va- 
rious reading was digefted, according to Mr. Locke’s 
plan, into a ipacieap pie book. But he does not re- 
commend this mode of proceeding to others ; thinking, 
with Dr. Johnfon—‘* that what is twice read is com-~ 
monly better remembered than what is tran{cribed.”” 

As a reward and relaxation of his affiduous ftudies, 
Mr. Gibbon’s father now confented that he fhould make 
a month’s tour through Switzerland, accompanied by 
his tutor. Accordingly they vifited its principal towns, 
and infpeéted every objeé, natural and artificial, which 
could either excite or gratify curiofity. The Benedic- 
tine Abbey of Einfidlen left a deep and lafting impref- 
fion on Mr. G.’s memory. “ The title and worthip 
of the Mother of God provoked my indignation, and 
the lively naked image of fuperftition fuggefted to me, 
as in the fame place it had done to Zuinglius, the mof 
prefling argument for the reformation of the church.” 

Mr. G. having enriched his mind with the treafures 
of knowledge, commenced a corref{pondence on literary 
topics with fome of the moft learned men of the age. 
Thefe were, M. Crevier, the fucceffor of Rollin— 
Profeffor Breitinger, of Zurich, the learned editor of 
the Septuagint Bible—Profeffor Matthew Gefner, of 
the univerfity of Gottingen—and Mr. Allamand, mi- 
nifter of Bex, who is fpoken of in terms of high com- 
mendation. 

In the next paragraph of Mr. G.’s Memoirs, we 
are informed of his introduétion to Voltaire, that moft 
extraordinary man, who was at once a poet, an hifto- 
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rian, and a philofopher. “* My defire (obferves Mr. 
G.) of beholding Voltaire, whom I then rated above 
his real magnitude, was eafily gratified. He received 
me with civility as an Englifh youth; but I cannot 
boaft of any peculiar notice or diftinétion Virgilium 
vidi tanium. The highett gratification which I derived 
from Voltaire’s refidence at Laufanne was the uncom- 
mon circumftance at hearing a great poet declaim his 
own preduétions on the ftage. He had formed a com- 
pany of gentlemen and ladies, fome of whom were not 
deflirute of talents. A decent theatre was framed at 
Monrepos, a country-houfe at the end of a fuburb; 
dreffes and fcenes were provided at the expence of the 
actors; and the author direéted the rehearfals with the 
zeal and attention of paternal love. In two fucceffive 
winters his tragedies of Zayre, Alzire, Zulime, and 
his fentimenta] comedy of the Enfant Prodigue, were 
played at the theatre of Monrepos. Voltaire repre- 
fented the charaéters beft adapted to his years—Lufig- 
nan, Alvarez, Benaffar, and Euphemon. His decla- 
mation was fafhioned to the pomp and cadence of the 
old ftage, and he expreffed the enthufiafm of poetry 
rather than the feelings of nature.”’ 

After this curious account of Voltaire, Mr. G. ar- 
refts the attention by an interefting defcription of his 
early love. We cannot refrain from tran{fcribing it for 
the entertainment of our readers. 

‘“‘ T hefitate, (fays Mr. G.) from the apprehenfion 
of ridicule, when I approach the delicate {ubject of my 
early love. By this word I do not mean the polite at- 
tention, the gallantry, without hope and defign, which 
has originated in the fpirit of chivalry, and is interwoven 
with the texture of French manners. I underftand by 
this paffion the union of defire, friendfhip, and tender- 
nefs, which is inflamed by a fingle female, which pre- 
fers her to the reft of her fex, and which feeks her 

offeflion as the fupreme or the fole happinefs of our 
being. I need not bluth at recolle€ting the objeét of 
my 
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my choice, and though my love was difappointed of 
fuccefs, I am rather proud that I was once capable of 
feeling fuch a pure and exalted fentiment. The per- 
fonal attractions of Mademoifelle Lufan Curchad were 
embellifhed by the virtues and talents of the mind. Her 
fortune was humble, but her family was re{peétable. 
Her mother, a native of France, had preferred her 
religion to her country. The profeilion of her father 
did not extinguifh the moderation and philofophy of 
his temper, and he lived content with a {mail falary and 
laborious duty in the obfcure lot of Minifter of Craffy, 
in the mountains that feparate the Pays de Vaud from 
the country of Burgundy. In the folitude of a fequef- 
tered village he beftowed a liberal and even learned 
education on his only daughter. She furpaffed his hopes 
by her proficiency in the fciences and languages, and 
in her fhort vifits to fome relations at Laufanne, the 
wit, the beauty, and erudition of Mademoifelle Cur- 
chad, were the theme of univerfal applaufe. The re- 
port of fuch a prodigy awakened my curiofity—I faw 
and loved. I found her learned without pedantry, 
lively in converfation, pure in fentiment, and elegant 
in manners; and the firft fudden emotion was fortitied 
by the habits and knowledge of a more familiar ac- 
quaintance. She permitted me to make her two or 
three vifits at her tather’s houfe. I paffed fume happy 
days there in the mountains of Burgundy, and her pa- 
rents honourably encouraged the connection. Inacalm 
retirement the gay vanity of youth no longer fluttered 
in her bofom; fhe liftened to the voice of truth and 
paflion, and I might prefume to hope that I had made 
fome impreffion on a virtuous heart—At Craffy and 
Laufanne I indulged my dream of felicity, but on my 
return to England I foon difcovered that my father 
would not hear of this ftrange alliance, and that with- 
out his confent I was mytfelf deftitute and helplefs. 
After a painful ftruggle 1 yiclded to my fate: I fighed 
as 
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as a lover, I obeyed as a fon; my wound was infenfibly 
healed by time, abfence, and the habits of a new life. 
My cure was accelerated by a faithful report of the 
tranquillity and cheerfulnefs of the lady herfelf; and 
my love fubfided in friendfhip and efteem.” 

This lady however became afterwards the wife of the 
celebrated Necker, and is lately deceafed. 

Mr.G. then proceeds to obferve concerning his lite- 
rary improvement at Laufanne——‘ Whatfoever have 
been the fruits of my education, they muft be afcribed 
to the fortunate banishment which placed me at Lau- 
fanne. I have fometimes applied to my own fate the 
verfes of Pindar, which remind an Olympic champion 
that his viétory was the confequence of his exile; and 
that at home, like a domeftic fowl, his days might have 
rolled away inaétive or inglorious— 

Thus, like the crefted bird of Mars, at home 
Engaged in foul domeftic jars, 
And waited with inteftine wars, 
Inglorious had’ft thou fpent thy vig’rous bloom, 
Had not Sedition’s civil broils 
Expell’d thee from thy native Crete, 
And driven thee, with more glorious toils, 
Th’ Olympic crown in Pifa’s plain to meet. 
WEST’S PINDAR. 


At length Mr. Gibbon, in the fpring of the year 
1753, left Laufanne, and returned home. After having 
been abfent from England four years, ten months, and 
fifteen days. Here terminated the /econd period of his 
life, in which he laid the foundation of his future fame. 
We have been the more copious in our extraéts, becaufe 
Mr. G.’s own account of himfelf is of a very interefting 
nature, and exprefied in language which makes a pleafing 
impreffion on the mind. We are next to behold him as 
an author, pouring forth the ftores of knowledge with 
which his mind had been thus amply replenithed ; = 
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by profundity of refearch, juftnefs of fenriment, and 
elegance of diction, (ecuring to himfelf a rank among 
the firft writers of the age. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


ee 


PLA TO'’s SOFOURNMENT AT SYRACUSE, 
AND FRIENDSHIP WITH DION, 


[From the German of F. L. Count Stolberg.] 


TONYSIUS, the elder, had teftified an ardent 

love of knowledge, and many Pythagorean phi- 
lofophers were colleéted round his court ; it was during 
this period that Plato came to Syracufe. His fame at 
firft made him welcome to the tyrant; but, when he 
began freely to difcourfe againft tyranny, Dionyfius be- 
came angry. According to Diodorus, he was fold as a 
flave for twenty mina, and redeemed by the philofo- 
phers. According to Plutarch, one Pollis, a Spartan, 
who traded to Syracufe, was commiflioned to fell him 
in Aegina; which commiffion he firiétly fulfilled: bur, 
in either cafe, he was certainly foon afterward ran- 
fomed. 

At this time there lived a man in Syracufe, who 
although the friend of liberty, and of fevere principle, 
was yet highly efteemed by the elder Dionyfius, and 
employed in public affairs; this was Dion, brother of 
Ariftomache, fecond wife of the tyrant. The firft re- 
fidence of Plato had not been fruitlefs; he had fown 
the feeds of his philofophy in the heart of Dion, and 
the produce was the moft dignified wifdom. Such a 
man could not but be hateful to the courtiers of a young 
prince ; and it would feem eafy to have rendered him 
iufpeéted, fince he might have employed the refpeét in 
which he was held againft Dionyfius, to the advantage 


of his fifter’s fons. But the young tyrant honoured 
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Dion, and acknowledged the purity of his intentions ; 
for Dion endeavoured to infpire him with a love of 
juftice, and with dignity of foul, and brought him ac- 
quainted with the writings of Plato, filling him with an 
earneft defire to be taught by that great man. Dion 
wrote many letters of invitation to Plato, and was 
feconded by the Pythagorean philofophers of Italy, who 
intreated his compliance. Plato yielded to thefe entrea- 
ties, and the courtiers thought it neceffary to give him 
a rival ; they therefore prevailed on Dionyfius to recal 
Philiftus, who had been banifhed, and who, for the 
{pace of forty years, had been the determined friend of 
tyranny. 

The prefence of Plato, at firft, had fuch an effeé&t on 
Dionyfius, that he not only admired him, but partici- 
pated in his noble fentiments ; and the herd of cour- 
tiers were terrified, when the herald, according to cuf- 
tom, praying for the undifiurbed continuance of the 
government of the tyrant, Dionyfius exclaimed, 
‘© What! will you never leave curfing me?’’ Thefe 
courtiers frequently teftified their chagrin, that a fo- 
phift of Athens, as they called Plato, fhould overthrow 
the power of the princes of Syracufe; a city that had 
refitted the whole force of Athens. Difcourfe like this 
mult produce its effe&t on a weak mind; and Diony- 
fius, no doubt, was ftaggered: but he was {till more 
moved, by an intercepted Ictter of Dion to the chiefs of 
Carthage 3 in which he warned them not to conclude 
a treaty of peace with Dionyfius, unlefs he were pre- 
fent. Philiftus had the art.to place this letter in an 
hateful light ; and the tyrant, reproaching Dion with- 
out hearing his defence, banifhed him to Italy. Dio- 
nyfius then took Plato to his palace, apparently. to hon- 
our him, but really to place him under a guard. Still 
he fincerely admired the wifdom of this great- man ; 
often quarrelled with him, as often entreated forgive- 
nefs, and tcrmented him with tyrannical affeétion and 
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boyifh imconftancy. At laft, a war broke out, and he 
fuffered him to depart. 

Plato and Dion now lived long together, in Athens ; 
where Dion purchafed a country houfe, expanding his 
foul in the groves of Platonic wifdom, and enjoying 
the calm of a country life. Here Dion was univer- 
fally refpeéted ; and the Spartans prefented him with 
the right of citizenthip, though they were the allies of 
Dionyfius, and had lately received aid of him againft 
Thebés. 

The honours conferred on Dion angered the tyrant, 
who revenged himfelf by withholding Dion’s revenue ; 
and that he might thine in borrowed wifdom, affembled 
philofophers around him: but the ftores of his me- 
mory wes foon emptied, and he fighed again for that 
fource from which it had, formerly, been filled. Plato 
was entreated to return; and Dionyfius employed the 
intermediation of the wife Archytas, of Tarentum, and 
other Pythagoreans. The women of the princely 
houte, Dion’s wife and fitter, alfo wrote to Dion, that 
he mightinduce his friend to return to Syracufe. Plato, 
as he tells us, fuffered himfelf to be perfuaded. Diony- 
fius received him with much joy ; and the princeffes in 
particular, teftified the honour and the friendthip that 
were juftly due to the Athenian fage; while in him 
every good citizen placed his hopes. The tyrant offered 
him great prefents, and Ariftippus, of Cyrene, faid, 
m the prefence of Dionyfius, “ his generofity did not 
coft him much: for to thofe who were in need, he 
would give nothing; but to Plato, who would take 
nothing, he offered everv thing.” 

A {cholar of Plato’s prediéted an eclipfe, for which 
he was admired and rewarded by Dionyfius; and Arif- 
ftippus again obferved, in a circle of philofophers, “ I 
likewife can prediét fomething very aftonifhing; for 
Diony fius and Plato will foon be foes.’” He was a true 
prophet; nor was any thing more neceffary than the fa- 
gacity of a courtier to forefee this event. Plato foon 
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became fo troublefome to the tyrant, that he fent him 
to his body guards ; hoping that they, who hated him 
as the enemy of tyranny, would put him to death. 

When Archytas heard this, he fent a galley and am- 
baffadors to demand Plato; he having been his pledge : 
on which Dionyfius fuffered him to depart, but be- 
ftowed the wife of Dion on Themocrates. 

Dion, in conjunétion with the principal patriots of 
Syracufe, having at length overturned the tyrant Dio- 
nyfius, Plato wrote him the following advice: “ Be- 
caufe the eyes of the whole world, exaggerated as the 
expreffion may feem, are turned toward one place; 
and in that place principally to you,—remember that, 
to fome, you do not appear fufficiently complaifant ; 
and you muft not forget that, if you would influence 
men, you muft give them pleafure. Self-love refides 
in folitude.”” 


Ee 


THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 


OF THE 
HUNGARIAN PEASANTRY. 
BY ROB. TOWNSON, L.L. D. 


HE amufements of the fafhionable world are eafily 

introduced from foreign countries, and by the ca- 

price of thofe who fet the fo, laid afide again ; but the 

patiimes of the people continue unaltered for ages, and 

often, like the drefs they wear, or the implements they 

ufe, ferve to fhew their origin; on this account they 
merit notice. 

Thirty or forty, moftly grown up girls, were drawn 
up in two lines, oppofite to one another, and twelve or 
fifteen yards diftant. The girls of each party held one 
another by the hand, and in this manner fwung their 
arms to a flow-timed fong: from time to ume they 
changed places, the girls of one party going under the 
arms 
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arms of the other, who gave them a hearty thump on 
the back as they paffed under. The fongs were quef- 
tions and anf{wers, concerning things in which country 
people are interelted. One party, for example, afked 
the other what they withed for above all things, and 
what would make them happy? They anfwered: a 
pleafant garden well ftocked with fruit, a good farm 
well ftocked with cattle, and a young and faithful huf- 
band. All thefe girls, I thought, though I had taken 
my ufual portion of wine, which giving warmth to the 
cold, like youth, makes one lefs fevere in criticifing fe- 
male beauty, have few perfonal charms ; and their 
drefs was not becoming. The hair on the fides was 
plaited tight, and brought into the hair behind, which 
was likewife plaited, and hung dewn behind, as with 
the Swifs girls. The neck was covered with a white 
handkerchief ; and a variegated body and petticoat was 
fhort, to thew their yellow leather boots with iron heels. 
The latter are of great ufe in dancing, like the fpurs 
of men, for making a noife. 

Neither fuperfine cloths, nor Drefden china, are 
made here, nor could the fkilful workmen here, learn 
how to bring his art to greater perfeétion ; yet thefe 
branches, in a rude ftate, are very flourithing, and em- 
ploy the greateft part of the inhabitants. An agent of 
the Emperor, had lately contracted for a hundred thou- 
fand ells of coarfe white woollen cloth for foldier’s 
great coats; this is made out of the coarfe wool’d 
fleeces, which are like hair, of the Ovis Strepficeros, fo 
common in Hungary. In fpinning, the fpinners fat 
down, and ufed their right foot, to which was faftened 
a fmall piece of board to lengthen it, inftead of the left 
hand, when they wanted to lift the yarn off the point 
of the fpindle. 

In feveral {mall rooms, I found fix or eight at work, 
men, women, and children; the ladies were en neglizé, 
but not naked: the gentlemen, as it was hot weather, 
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being lefs delicate, had ftripped in buff to their trowfers: 
but upon three pence a day, the common price of a day’s 
labour, the defires do not rife to a great height, except 
thofe of eating and drinking. There is one or two fulling- 
mills in the town.—The potteries are not lefs an objeét 
of induftry. I faw one pretty large manufaétory of 
ftone ware, but the moft interefting are the {mall ones. 
Some of thefe have furnaces like thofe in ufe in other 
places, but the poorer conftruét very fmall ones in a 
more fimple manner. Thefe, externally, have the 
form of a bee-hive, are five or fix feet high, and made 
of mud and clay, with a door on one fide: this is only 
the covering ; at the bottom a large hole is dug in the 
foil, and two or three bars of iron are placed acrofs the 
bottom of it: this 1s the oven, and on thefe bars the 
pets are placed. The foil is dug away on one fide lower 
than this, where a large tateral hole is made under, and 
communicating with the oven: here is placed the fire. 
‘They make a great part of the coarfe earthen-ware of - 
a black colour: it is a rough imitation of Mr. Wedge- 
wood's beautiful manufaéture. This is done by fhut- 
ting up the oven before the wood or fuel is burnt out, 
fo that the articles it contains remain, for fome time, 
in an atmofphere of fmoke, which is the only colouring 
matter ufed. Some of thofe who ufe the common re- 
verberating furnaces, conftruét them in the ground, fo 
that three of their fides are formed by their foil. Juft 
beneath the walls of the caftle, there is a large lake, 
five or fix miles in circumference, which is more profit- 
able than lakes generally are. Every three or four years 
the water is let off; and the fith caught; and the year 
after the bottom is fown with Indian corn, hemp, &c. 
Mr. Korabinfky fays, that the fifh caught at the laft 
draining, fold for feven hundred pounds, and fome years 
before for two thoufand pounds: Re/ata refer. 

The cattle, which is now in ruins, and of which now 
only forme of its yaulte are ufed as a prifon, ferved often, 
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formerly, for the refidence of Matthias Corvinus, the 
favourite king of this nation, to whofe golden days they 
look back with pleafure: ‘In his } they fay, 
“* we were a great and formidable nation, now, only a 
province of Auftria.” 

About nine I reached Viffegrade, as this was no poft, 
or much frequented road, I had no right to expeét a 
good inn, but I got a room to myfelf; a comfortable 
thing in a thronged hedge ale-houfe. It was that 
ferved for brewhoufe, lumber-room, and pantry; but 
alas, a pantry degaraie! But if I had no viétuals, I 
had fh ; it was Whit-Monday, anda pagty of ftroil- 
ing Ziguiner muficians had fixed their quarters here 
forthe night. Their inftrument is the fiddle. I knew 
I could fleep in fpite of it, 1 fet it at defiance, and 
threw mytfelf upon my bed. I hardly was there, 
when lo! the bag-pipe, the bag-pipe itfelf, to my 
great furprize and vexation, began to make itfelf heard. 
Whether the divine mufician, who brought forth the 
thrilling founds, was defcended from any of the noted 
Highland pipers, I know not; this I know, that a 
more frightful noife I never heard, I thought I thould 
have had the meagrim; but its monotony, in fome de- 
gree, mitigated its antifoporific powers, and I flept ; 
and in the morning, when I intended to have en- 
quired of him of what /choo/ he was, I found he was 
off. 

This frightful inftrument is common in many parts 
of Europe. In Sicily, when the fhepherds about 
Chriftmas leave their hills, and come into the great 
towns, they bring their bag-pipes, and then no lan- 
guage can exprefs the ungrateful noife they make. 
Woe to thofe who are fubjeét to the head-ach! But 
de geftibus non cft difputandum. 
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What are the CausEs which produce, in the MINDS 
of Men, a Contempt for the FEMALE Cua- 
RACTER? 


ce OVE,” fays Mr. Burke, in his Effay on the 

Sublime and Beautiful, ‘‘ approaches much 
nearer to contempt than is commonly imagined.’’— 
There was a time when an affertion like this would 
have fcarcely excited remark ; but it is otherwife now. 
This age, fo diftinguithed for a fpirit of enquiry, is 
awakened to fcience and reflection by circumftances 
that were once deemed unworthy of philofophical at- 
tention. I have often refle@ed with confiderable pain 
on the unhappinefs of moft married people ; at the fame 
time I have feen, that fuch infelicity has originated from 
a difguft matured by contempt. Is it not worth con- 
fideration, why men, who poffefs the moft ardent af- 
feétion and admiration for one of an oppofite fex, fhould 
fecretly view her, whom they thus admire and love, 
with inferiority and difdain ? 

So numerous, and, to a common obferver, fo contra- 
diétory, are the paffions of the human heart, that it 
feems difficult to follow their courfe, and impoflible to 
unfold their conneétion. They clafh while they ac- 
cord—they are regulated though eccentric—and the 
whole of their motive may be traced to the principle of 
felf, as their every purfuit would terminate in indivi- 
dual gratification. Happily for fociety, the individual 
ceafes to /ive when his intereft is unconneéted with 
them; and in very few inftances is that intereft in op- 
pofition to their’s. Now, in enumerating the caufes by 
which the fair fex:are fubjeéted to contempt, perhaps 
the fentiment of felf forms an objeé of peculiar force. 

Man, from hiftory, tradition, and from prejudice, 
eafily perceives, that the gentler {ex have been held in 
comparative fubjeétion : that the gencral effeminacy of 
their manners has produced a relative opinion of their 
minds; and that, even where opportunity has been of- 
fered, 
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fered, by civilization and literature, for their mental 
elevation, they have negleéted to improve the offer. 
The confequences of thefe fentiments are obvivus. 
Such is the produ& of a general contemplation of our 
fpecies. Let us defcend to ordinary life, where this 
profpeét overcafts the fcene. Full of thefe prepof- 
feflions fo inimical to woman, lordly man here indulges 
the full right of prefcription. 

Admiration is the prelude to contempt. Our expec- 
tations have been raifed too high; we have feen every 
thing through the medium of paffion : paffion fubfides, 
and the fairy land of. fancy is no more. Woman has 
weakneffes; and thofe weakneffes, once the fource of 
our delight, become intimate and repulfive. Even af- 
fe€tation had its charms: now, affectation would com- 
plete our averfion ; and the delicacies of affection are 
too often confidered as affeétation. This is a melan- 
choly reverfe, but it isa reverfe which happens every day. 
Sentiment muft be allied to fenfation, or love will prove 
as deceitful as it isimpure. But how comes it, that the 
majority of males, who are not fuppofed to have enter- 
tained the paffion of love, defpife the fair ? 

It is an error to grant, that the majority of males 
have not been in love. They have not been direéted 
to any particular choice, but they have known nearly 
as much of what paffes for love, as thofe who pretend 
to have felt it. A perfonal admiration of the fex is the 
extent of moft men’s love. This is cultivated by the 
appearance of every pretty woman, whofe agrceable 
perfon gives birth to many lavifh encomiums, while her 
eulogift, in the calmer moments of thought, difclaims 
his encomiums and rejeéts their obje&t. With refpeét 
to fenfible men who appear to defpife women of fenfe, 
the caufes are partly undefinable. It can only proceed 
either from not being perfeétly acquainted with the 
charaéter of fuch a female ; or, too intimately acquainted 
with her, he finds, that among a number of excellen- 
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cies, the has fome foibles peculiar to-her fex, which, as 
they are unknown to himfelf, entitle him to imagina- 
nary confequence. There is too a particle of pride 
concerned in this tranfaétion. He may have candour 
enough to know, that the wifdom which he admires 
excels his own, while he cannot fupport the compari- 
fon. Thofe who are read in their own feelings need 
no illuftration on this head. 

And who will not feel for the fituation of a fex fo 
unjuftly eftimated, and fo delicately miferable? Are 
they the votaries of folly? The odium which they -in- 
cur feems equitable and merited: the coquettes of a 
day? ‘Their inconftancy is the fcorn of virtue. Yet, 
afferting the true grandeur of their nature, let them 
cultivate the friendthip of the Mufes, and-unite moral S| 
with perfonal beauty, till the latter appears like the 
colours of the rainbow, but an affurance of immortal 
hopes, they will be envied where they ought to be 
loved, and hated where they cannot be imitated. 

Such are fome of the ‘* Caufes of the Contempt for 
the Female Charaéter.’?’ To have given them more 
explicit and faithfully, would have required an analy fis 


of the human mind, conneéted with hiftory and expe- | 





rience. Enquiring perfons may, perhaps, gather fome- 
thing from the hints 1 have here thrown out; and 
Senfibility will be fomewhat diftreffed at the conclufion 
which I am compelled to draw—That, till a different 
fyftem of education fhall influence the feminine virtues, | 
and a benignant and philofophical morality expand the -B- 
views, and dignify the affeétions of mankind, the 
“ Caufes’’ which I have now expofed muft prejudice 
the moft lovely of our f{pecies. 
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RISE AND PROGRESS 
OF THE 
PRESENT SYSTEM OF GAMING. 
(From the Fourth Edition of the Treatife on the Police.) 


INCE the firft appearance of this volume, the au- 

thor having experienced the moft unqualified ap- 
probation communicated to him by feveral of the highett 
characters, as well as fome of the ableft and beft in- 
formed men in the metropolis, has made ufe of various 
opportunities to develope, in a more minute degree, the 
rife and progrefs of the prefent extenfive fyftem of 
Gaming in the metropolis, as well as the enormous evils 
which {pring from this fource—a fyftem which cannot 
be contemplated without horror and alarm; fince the 
peace and happinefs of innocent families—the morals 
and fafety of the younger part of the community edu- 
cated in genteel ife—and the utter ruin of thoufands— 
are invelved in the baneful operation of this vaft ma- 
chine of deftruétion; which, from fmall beginnings, 
has, within the laft twenty ycars, grown into fuch a 
mals of fyftematic milchief, as to threaten to draw into 
its vortex a very confiderable proportion of the circu- 
lating property of the metropolis. 

Previous to the years 1777 and 1778, Gaming, 
although at all times an objeét (as appears from the 
ftatute-books) highly deferving attention, and calling 
for the exertions of Magiftrates, never appeared either 
to have affumed fo alarming an afpeét, or to have been 
conducted upon the methodized fyftem of partnerfhip- 
concerns, wherein pecuniary capitals are embarked, till 
after that period, when the vaft licence which was given 
to thofe abominable engines of fraud, E O tables, and 
the great length of time which elapfed before a check 
was given to them by the police, afforded a number of 
diffolute and abandoned charaéters, who reforted to 
thefe baneful fubterfuges for fupport, an opportunity 
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of acquiring property : this was afterwards increafed in 
low Gaming-houfes, and by following up the fame 
fyftem at Newmarket, and other places of fathionable 
refort, and in the Lottery: until at length, without 
any property at the outfet, or any vifible means of 
lawful fupport, a fum of money, little fhort of Oxe 
Million Sterling, is {aid to have been acquired by a 
clafs of individuals originally (with fome few excep- 
tions) of the loweft and moft depraved order of fo- 
ciety. This enormous mafs of wealth (acquired, no 
doubt, by entailing mifery on many worthy and re- 
fpe€table families, and of driving the unhappy viétiins 
to aéts of defperation and fuicide, is now faid to be en- 
gaged asa great and an efficient capital for carrying on 
various illegal eftablifhments; particularly Gaming- 
houfes, and Shops for fravdulent Infurances in the 
Lottery ; together with fuch objeéts of diffipation as 
the Races at Newmarket, and other places of fa/hion- 
able refort, hold out: all which are employed as the 
means of increafing and improving the ill-gotten wealth 
of the parties engaged in thefe nefarious purfuits. 

A fyitem, grown to fuch an enormous height, had, 
of courfe, its rife by progreflive advances. Several of 
thofe who now roll im their gaudy carriages, and affo- 
ciate with fome men of high rank and fafhion, may be 
found upon the regifters of the Old Bailey ; or traced 
to the vagrant purfuit of turning, with their own 
hands, E O tables in the open fircets. Thefe mil- 
chievous members of fociety, through the wealth ob- 
tained by a courfe of procedure diametrically oppofite 
to law, are, by a ftrange perverfion, fheltered from 
the operation of that juftice, which every aét of their 
lives has offended: they bafk in the fun-fhine of prof- 
perity ; while thoufands, who owe their diftrefs and 
ruin to the horrid defigns thus executed, invigorated, 
and extended, are pining in mifery and want. 

Certain it is, that the mifchiefs arifing from the 
rapid increafe, and from the vaft extent, of capital now 
employed 
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employed in thefe fyftems of ruin and depravity, have 
become great and alarming beyond calculation; as will 
be evinced by developing the nature of the very dan- 
gerous confederacy whiek {yftematically moves and di- 
reéts this vaft machine of deftruétion—compofed in 
general of men who have been. reared and educated 
under the influence of every fpecies of depravity which 
can debafe the human charaéter. 

Wherever intereft or refentment fuggeft to their 
minds a line of conduct calculated to gratify any bafe 
or illegal propenfity, it is immediately indulged. Some 
are taken into this iniquitous partner fhip for their dex- 
terity in fecuring the dice ; or in dealing cards at Pharo. 
iaformers are apprehended and imprifoned upon writs, 
obtained by perjury, to deter others from fimilar at- 
tacks. Withetles are fuborned—officers of juftice are 
bribed, wherever it can be done, by large fums of 
money *—rufhans and bludgeon men are employed to 
refit the Civil Power, where pecuniary gratuities fail— 
and houfes are barricadoed and guarded by armed men: 
thereby offering defiance to the common exertions of 
the laws, and oppofing the regular authority of ma- 
giftrates. 

hk 

* An Affidavit, recently made in one of the fuperior 
Courts of Juftice, illuftrates this obfervation in a very ftriking 
Gegree. It is in thefe words—“ That it is almott impoffible 
to conviét perfons keeping Gamimg-houfes before the magi- 
frrates, by reafon of the enormous wealth generally applied 
to the corruption ef unwilling evidence brought forward to 
fupport the charge—That on an information exhibited againft 
one of the partners of a Gaming-houle, he gut himfelf dif- 
charged by deterring fome. of the witneffes from appearing, 
and by the perjury of another partner, who was examined as 
a witnefs, and for which he then ftood indi&ted—That divers 
of thefe Gaming-houfes were kept by practifing attomics, 
who, by threatening indictments for pretended confpiracies, 


and other infamous means, have deterred perfuns from pro- 
fecuting them.” 
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It is impoflible to contemplate a confederacy thus 
circumftanced, fo powerful from its immenfe pecu- 
niary refources, and fo mifchievous and oppreflive 
from the depravity which dire€&ts thefe refources, 
without feeling an anxiety to fee the ftrong arm of 
the law exerted for the purpofe of effeftually deftroy- 
ing it. 

Whilft one part of the immenfe property by which 
this confederacy is fo ftrongly fortified is employed in 
the eftablifhment of Gaming Hoxjes, holding out the 
moft faf{cinating allurements to giddy young men of 
fortune, and others having accefs to money, by means 
of {plendid entertainments*, and regular fuppers, with 
abundance of the choiceft wines, fo as to form a gen- 
teel lounge for the diffipated and unwary; another 
part of the capital is faid to form the ftock which 
compofes the various Pharo-Banks which are to be 
found at the routes of Ladies of Fa/hion: Thus draw 
ing into this vortex of iniquity. and ruin, not only the 
males, but alfo the females of the giddy and opulent 
part of fociety ; who too eafily become a prey to that 
thoughtlefs vanity which frequently overpowers reafon 
and refle€tion ; nor is the defufion terminated till it is 
often too late 
Evil example, when thus fanétioned by apparent re- 
fpectability, and by the dazzling blandifhments of rank 
and fafhion, is fo intoxicating to thofe who have either 
fuddenly acquired riches, or who are young and inex- 
perience, that it almoft ceafes to be. matter of wonder 
that the fatal propenfity to Gaming has become fo uni- 
verfal ; extending itfelf over all ranks in fociety in a 
degree fcarcely to be credited, but by thofe who will 
attentively inveftigate the fubject. 


‘* The expence of entertainments at a gaming-houfe of 
the higheft clafs, during the eight mouths of thé laft feafon, 
has been faid to exceed fix thoufand guincas! What muft the 
profits be to afford fuch a profufion ? 
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At the commencement of the troubles in France, 
and before this country was vifited by the hordes of 
Emigrants of all defcriptions, who fixed a temporary 
or permanent refidence in this metropolis, the number 
of gaming houfes (exclufive of thofe that are feleét, and 
have long been eftablithed by fubfcription,) did not ex- 
ceed above foxr or five: at the prefent moment, above 
thirty are faid tobe a€tually open; where, befides 
Pharoh and Hazard, the foreign games of Roulet, and 
Rouge et Noir, have been partly introduced; and 
where there exifts a regular gradation of eftablithment, 
accommodating to all ranks; from the man of fafhion, 
down to the thief, the burglar, and the pick-pocket— 
where immenfe fums of money are played for every 
evening, for eight months in the year, and from whence 
incalculable mifchiefs arife *. 

in a commercial country, and in a great metropolis, 
where, from the vaft extent of its trade and manufac- 
tures, and from the periodical iffue of above twenty 
millions annually, arifing from dividends on funded fe- 
curity, there muft be an immenfe circulation of pro- 
perty, the danger is not to be conceived, from the al- 
urements which are thus held out to young men in 
bufinefs, having the command of money, as well as to 
the clerks of merchants, bankers, and others concerned 
in different branches of trade: in faét, it is well 
known, that too many of this clafs refort at prefent 


* The latter part of the affidavit, already mentioned, alfo 
iljuftrates thefe affertions, and proves that they are but too 
well founded. It ftates—‘“ That gaming-houfes have in- 
creafed to fuch a degree, that there were lately not lefs than 
fix in one ftreet near the Hay Market, at all which perfons 
ftood at the door to entice paffengers to play—That the gene- 
rality of perfons keeping thefe houfes are srize-fighters, and 
perfons of a defperate deicription, who threaten affaffination to 
any perfon who will moleft them.” 
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———— ———— 
to thefe deftructive fcenes of vice, idlenefs, and mis- 
fortune,*, 

The mind fhrinks with horror at the exiftence of a 
fyftem in the metropolis, unknown to our anceftors, 
even in the worft periods of their diffipation ; when a 
Ward, a Waters, and a Chartres, infulted public morals 
by their vices and their crimes: for then no regular 
eftablifhments—no fy {tematic concerns for carrying on 
this nefarious trade, were known, — Partnerthip in 
gaming-houfes, conduéted on the principles of com- 
mercial eftablifhments, is a new idea in this country ; 
and, until the laft feven or eight years, had very little 
footing in the metropolis. 

But thefe partnerthips are not confined to gaming- 
houfes alone. A confiderable proportion of the im- 
menfe capital which the conductors of the fyftem pof- 
fefs, is employed periodically in the fo Jotteries, in 
fraudulent infurances, where, like the Pharo Bank, the 
chances are fo calculated as to yield about 30 per cent. 
profit to the gambling proprietors; and, from the ex- 
tent to which thefe tranfaétions are carried, no doubt 
can be entertained that the annual gains muft be im- 
menfe.—It has, indeed, been ftated, with an appearance 
of truth, that one individual acquired no lefs than 
60,000]. by the laft Englith lottery ! 





* The fame affidavit further ftates—“ That the principal 
gaming houfes at the Weft end of the town have ftated days 
on which they have luxurious dinners, (Sunday being the 
chief day,) to which they contrive to get invited merchants’ 
and bankers’ clerks, and other perfons intrufted with money ; 
and that it had been calculated, (and the calculation was be- 
lieved nor to be over-rated) that the expences attendant 
on fuch houfes amounted to 150,000l, yearly, and that the 
keepers of fuch houfes, by means of their enormous wealth, 
bid defiance to all profecutions, fome of them having acquired 
from §0 to 100,000. each; confiderable eftates having been 
frequently won by them in the courfe of one fitting.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE DRAMA. 


THEATRICAL YOURNAL. 





DRURY-LANE. 


Fes. 21. Purfe—Children in the Wood—Sylvetter 
Daggerwood— Lodoifka. 
22 Tempefi—Scotch Ghoft—My Grandmother. 


The caft of this play evinces a very juft tafte in 
the managers. Palmer’s Profpero, though we cannot 
think it equal to Benfley’s, is certainly an interefting 
performance. The playful and innocent Dorinda re- 
ceived every fupport from the acting of Mifs Farren ; 
and Mrs.-Powell, as the reprefentative of the youthful 
Hippolita, exerted confiderable talent. 

Fes. 23. Heiref—No Song No Supper. 

24. Tameriane—Friend in Need. 
25. School for Scandal—Lodoitka. 
27. Coriolanus—Shipwreck. 

Mr. Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, in the parts of Co- 
riolanus and Volumnia, were, this evening, as they al- 
ways are in thefe charaéters—every thing the warimeft 
imagination can paint: the whole of the performance 
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3 was very refpeétable. 
it Fes. 28. Tempefi—Lodoifka. 
e Mar. 2. Tamerlane—Scotch Ghoft—Lodoifka. 
hy 4. Much Ado about Nothing—Friend in Need. 
-d 6. Cymbeline—(firt time) The Labyrinth; or 
0] the Country Madcap—(firft time) Cape 
St. Vincent; or Britifh Valour Tri- 
umphant. 
Y 3 ‘ The 
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‘The Labyrinth’ is a ballet after the manner of the 
Scotch Ghoft ; but in point of merit, by no means to 
be compared with that piece: fome parts are too long, 
others at and infipid ; and, upon the whole, it does not 
poffefs fufficient variety to become a lafting favourite 
of the public. 

‘ Cape St. Vincent,’ a revived effufion of loyalty, al- 
tered from ‘ The Firff of Fune;’ asa temporary piece, 
met with, and deferved, its fhare of applaufe. 


Mar. 7. Tamerlane—Sylvefter Daggerwood— Cape 
St. Vincent. 
9. Cape St. Vincent—Sylvefter Daggerwood— 
Labyrinth—P urfe—Lodoitka. 
11. Grecian Daughter—Apprentice—Cape St. 
Vincent. 


We cannot omit noticing the exertions of Mrs. Sid- 
dons; we have often feen her in the character of Eu- 

hrafia, but never to more advantage than on this even- 
ing. The whole of the performance was excellent, and 
met with the approbation of a more fafhionable and 
crowded audience than we have lately feen. 


Mar. 13. Rule a Wife and Have a Wife—Labyrinth 
* —Lodotfka. 
14. Macheth—My Grandmother —Cape St. 
Vincent. 
16. Know Your Own Mind—Scotch Ghoft— 
Cape St. Vincent. 
18. Tempefi—Lodoifka. 
20. Othello—Scotch Ghoft—Cape St. Vincent. 


COVENT" 
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COVENT GARDEN. 


- Abroad and at Home—W€arlequin and 
Oberon. 
22. Cure for the Heart Ache—Bantry Bay— 
Deaf Lover. 
23. Ditto—Ditto—Crofs Purpofes. 
24. Ditto—Harlequin and Oberon. 
25. Ditto—Bantry Bay—Two Strings to Your 
Bow. 
27. (By Command of their Majefties) Rivals— 
Doldrum. 
28. A Cure for the Heart Ache—Bantry Bay— 
Prifoner at Large. 
Mar. 2, Ditto—Harlequin and Oberon. 
4. (firft time) Wives as they Were, and Maids 
as they Are—Wicklow Mountains. 


On this evening a new Comedy, from the pen of Mrs. 
Inchbald, was brought forward tor the firft time at this 
theatre, under the attractive title of ** Wives as they 
Were, and Maids as they Are.” The Dramatis Per- 
fone confift of 


Lord Priory - - - - - 
Sir William Doriland - - 


Mr. Quick. 
Mr. Munden. 


Sir George Evelin - - + Mr. Pope. 
Mr. Naubrey - - - - Mr. Waddy. 
Mr. Bronfley - - - - Mr. Lewzs. 
Oliver - - =< - Mr. Faweett. 


Lady Priory - - - Mifs Chapman. 
Lady Mary Raffle - - Mrs. Mattocks. 
And Maria Doriland - Milfs Wallis. 


Sir William Doriland, at the deceafe of his lady, em- 
barks for the Eaft Indies, leaving his infant daughter, 
Maria, under the guardianfhipof Mr. Naubrey. After 
@ abfence of nearly eighteen years, he returns, and 
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wifhing to difcover her way and difpofition, concerts a 
projeé& with Mr. Naubrey of refiding at his houfe, un- 
der the affumed name of Mandrite. The diffipated 
courfe which he fees her purfue with her companion 
Lady Mary, and the fhadowy profpeét which he per- 
ceives of reclaiming her, determine him immediately 
to quit the country ; but he is diffuaded from it by Mr. 
Naubrey. In the courfe of the piece, Mifs Doriland 
is arrefted for the fum of five hundred pounds by one 
of her creditors, in which dilemma fhe flies to Mr. 
Mandrite for proteétion, who, on this occafion, relin- 
quifhes all the ties of a parent, and affumes thofe of a 
more rigid and obdurate nature; for inftead of bailing 
her for the fum, he delivers her up to the officer. Mr. 
Mandrite having now finally refolved on re- embarking 
for the Indies, proceeds firft to take leave of his daugh- 
ter. On his arrival at the prifon, he prefents her with 
a thoufand pounds ; but on his informing her; that her 
father is in diftrefs, fhe confents to ftay in prifon, and 
implores him to take back the money, and convey it to 
her father. This mark of filial piety gains fo much on 
the old man, that he forgives her former indifcretion, 
and takes her under his proteétion. 

At the commencement of the piece, Lord Priory— 
an admirer of fimple manners, and his Jady—the repre- 
fentative of Wives as they Were, arrive from the coun- 
try, and take up their refidence at Mr. Naubrey’s, 
whofe houfe becomes the fcene of aétion. The other 
charaéters have no conneétion with the f/ot of the 
piece, but with the incidents that arife from it. Sir 
George Evelin, a worthy young Baronet, is the ad- 
mirer of Mifs Doriland ; Bronfley, a libertine, and the 
gambling companion ef Lady Mary and Mifs Doriland ; 
and Oliver, a facetious old fervant of Lord Priory’s. 

Authors, after having been carried away for fome 
time by the tide of fuccefs, frequently become indiffe - 
rent to their future produétions, We know not whe- 
ther this be the cafe with Mrs, Inchbald, but circum- 
ftafices 
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ftances juftify us, at leaft, in the conje€ture ; for this 
comedy poffeffes fcarcely an incident or fentiment to in- 
dicate that it was produced by the author of “ Every 
One has his Fault,’’ and “ Such Things Are.”?’ The 
plot (if it deferves fuch appellation) is feeble and lan- 
guid ; the incidents are frivolous and unnatural; and 
the language often coarfe and inelegant. The manager 
has done much for the author in the caft of charaéter, 
and the performers all exerted themfelves to render the 
piece interefting ; but without effeét. We with, for 
the reputation of Mrs. Inchbald, it had never been 
brought forward. 


Mar. 6. Wives as they Were, and Maids as they Are 
—Harlequin and Oberon. 
7. Ditto—Bantry Bay—Poor Soldier. 
9- Ditto—Ditto—Midnight Hour. 
11. Ditto—Harlequin and Oberon. 
13. Ditto—Bantry Bay—Romp. 
14. Ditto—Ditto—Poor Sailor. 
16. Ditto—(tirft time) Raymond and Agnes; 
or, the Caftle of Lindenbergh. 


This ballet is founded on a principal epifode in the 
popular romance of the * Monk;’ and judicioufly 
adapted to ftage reprefentation by Mr. Farley. The 
incidents are at once grand and interefting, and the 
ftory admirably calculated to keep awake the attention 
of an audience. The mufic is a chef d’auvre of 
Reeve’s, and well fuited to the different incidents: we 
only with that Agnes’s fong had been more of a reci- 
tative, for, as it is, the ftory of the Bleeding Nun is to- 
tally loft. Delpini, Follett, and particularly Mad, de 
la Croix, exerted themfelves with confiderable effect : 
the latter will prove a valuable acquifition to this 
theatre. 


Mar. 18. Wives as they Were, and Maids as they 
Are—Raymond and Agnes. 
20. A Cure for the Heart Ache—Ditto. 


ORA- 
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ORATORIOS. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Mar. 3. Mefiah. 


We believe the Oratorios of Covent Garden The- 
atre never had a greater claim upon public patronage 
than in the prefent feafon. With fuch enchanting vo- 
cal performers as Madame Mara, Mifs Poole, and Bra- 
ham, affifted by the Afhleys—thofe proficients in in~ 
ftrumental mufic, the managers may. expeét to meet 
with the moft liberal encouragement.—Signora Gaili, 
who is verging on her feventy-fixth year, fung the fa- 
vourite air—‘* He was defpifeu,” which was originally 
compofed for her by Mr. Handel, when he firit had 
the management of the Oratorios at this theatre. In 
the prime of life fhe muft have poffefled extraordinary 
powers, but at prefent, it is not her fixe jinging, but 
her extreme age, affifted by the generous feelings of a 
Britifh audience, which procure her fo much applaufe. 

The choruffes are not fuch as would give fatisfaétion 
to a mufical amateur: in this department we muft en- 
deayour to be content with noife and dawling, inftead 
of fenfe and fcience:—they are not, however, worfe 
than ufual. 


Mar. 10. Sacred Selections. 
15. Aletander’s Feaff—Sele€tions. 
“ Alexander’s Feaft’’ was this evening performed in 
a ftyle of fcientific excellence feldom excelled. We 
never recolleét being prefent at a mufical performance 
that gave us more real pleafure; that elevated the 
mind, exhilirated the fancy, or played more fuccefsfully 
upon the paffions, than the inimitable ode of Dryden, 
as it was this evening performed, 
Mar, 
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Mar.17. L’ Allegro, Ed I! Penfierofo—Sele€tions. 


“ 1 Allegro” was performed this evening in a man- 
ner which occafions us to regret the manager’s intention 
of not repeating it; the execution was fuch as muft 
give fatisfaétion to every fcientific admirer. The air, 
“ Softly rife,’’ was fung with much tafte and feeling by 
Braham ; and we were agreeably furprifed with the fong 
of “ Verdi Prati,’ by Signora Galli, which was cer- 
tainly a moft aftonifhing. effort for a woman of her age. 
A concerto on the grand piano forte, by Mifs M‘Ar- 
thur, was much applauded for its tafte and execution ; 
and the concerto on the clarinet, by Mr. Mahon, gave 
us an high opinion of his talent. We muft, however, 
obferve, that the concertos are gencrally prolonged to a 
tedious length :—to all but epicures, it is better to arife 
from a feaft with an appetite, than to have the fenfe 
palled by fatiety. 





Retro/ped of New PERFORMERS, and Old Performers 


in New Parts. 


Marcu 6.—A young Lady of the name of Wor- 
thington, fifter-in-law to Beechy, the artift, made her 
debut this evening on the boards of Drury Lane The- 
atre, in the diffcult character of Imogen, in Shake- 
fpeare’s tragedy of “ Cymbeline.” She appeared ex- 
tremely timid, and much embarraffed, on her firft en- 
trance ; but as ihe gained confidence, fhe became more 
attractive. Her voice is mellow, though rather weak, 
and at prefent wants modulation: we do not perceive 
any traces of a Siddons in the features of this lady: her 
mouth is rather large, and there 1s not fufficient ex- 
preffion in her countenance for the higher walks of 
tragedy. She poffeffes, however, a graceful figure, her 
manner is perfeétly genteel and eafy, and we entertain 
flattering 
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flattering hopes that fhe will become a valuable acqui- 
fition to the theatre. 

Since the deceafe of Mrs. Pope, Mr. Holman has 
taken the part originally performed by Mr. Pope, in 
Mrs. Inchbald’s comedy ; and, when we confider the 
infignificance of the part, it muft be confeffed, that he 
makes as much of it as poflible. Mr. Middieton 1s the 
fucceffor of Mr. Pope, in the charaéter of Charles 
Stanley, in * The Cure for the Heart Ache.” 


This Theatre has, during the prefent month, expe- 
rienced an almoft irreparable lofs in the death of Mrs. 
Pope. Some account of this truly eminent woinan, ac- 
companied with her portrait, will be given in our next 
Number. 

The interefting Mrs. Lee will alfo be heard no morc. 


a om 


THE MASKED BALL 


At the King’s Theatre, Haymarket, had like merit 
with the Mafquerade, as noticed in our laft Number. 


eS 


The Benefit of the Mufical Fund, given at this 
houfe, was refpeétably conducted, and refpectably at- 
tended, 
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Art. I. A Letier from the Right Hon. Edmund Burke 
to his Grace the Duke of Portland: containing 54 
Articles of Impeachment againfi the Right Hou. Charles 
James Fox. From the original Copy, in the poffeffion 
of the Noble Duxse. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Owen, 1797. 


OT only would it be extremely indelicate, bur, 

under an Inhibition from the Court of Chancery, 
highly improper in us to make any remarks on the 
contents of this publication; yet the curiofity of the 
public is awakened; and, while obeying the mandate 
of the Law, we may poflibly difappoint our readers. 
They will judge of our fituation.—The origin of this 
Letter, (we {peak of its birth at the thop of Mr. Owen ) 
is, at the beft, dark and unpleafing. Mr. Burke 1s, no 
doubt, the author of it; but it comes not forward with 
his fanétion. He is at prefent confined by ficknefs: 
time, which may renovate his health, may alfo folve 
the prefent myfiery. 





ArT. II. A View of the Caufes and Confequences 
of the prefent War with France. By the Hon. Thomas 
Erfiine. The 22d edition, pp. 138. 2s. Debretr, 
1797 


OLITARY has been the number of thofe charac. 
ters who combined in their own labours the orator 
and the writer. Moft men, influenced by the general 
opinion, that a chofen few only are capable of perfoni- 
fying the graces of public eloquence and literary com- 
VOL. I. Zz pofition, 
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pofition, deem it a fort of Pa Hi in to attempt fuch 
a combination of excellence. Yet that the attempt has 
not ever proved abortive, but that men may embrace 
fuch an individual portion of merit, is fufficiently efta- 
blifhed from paft hiftory and prefent example. 

From a publication which 1s already in the hands of 
every reader of tafte, numerous extraéts would be fu- 
perfluous. A few fpecimens from the many, which we 
are inclined to prefer, are neceflary to the juftilication 
of our remarks. 


Parallel between the ftate of France at the com- 
mencement of its Revolution, and that of England at 
the rife of the Commonwealth. 


‘Had it not therefore been for our unhappy interference, roy- 
alifts of the old fchool, and royalitts of the monarchical revolu- 
tion, bending before the ftorm of national opinion, and feeing no 
great ftandard hoifted for their protection, would have really 
or feemingly acquiefced in the new order of things; they 
would have given little offence or jealoufy to the ftate ; and, 
what is far more important, the ftate itfelf, unimpelled by 
the terrors of revolt and the expences of war, would not have 
had the fame irrefittible motives for feizing upon the perfons 
and property of its fubjeéts; and thus numerous claffes of 
men, poffeliing dignities and property, which have been chafed 
from their country, or {wept off the face of the eaith, would 
have remained within the bofom of France, inaétive, indeed, 
for the prefent, but whofe filent and progreffive influence 
hereafter might have greatly affected the temper, if not the 
aie of the government, at no very diltant period. 

‘ This was precifely the cafe in England-upon the, death 
of Charles the Firft: the nobles and gieat men of the realm 
{ubmitted to the protectorfhip of Cromwell, and Europe ac- 
quiefced in its Cromwell, therefore, executed his authority 
according to the new fo.ms, but without any fyitem of pro- 
feription. ‘The high men of the former period continued to 
exift, and with < all the influences of property, which remained 
with its ancient poffeiiors: the monarchy might, therefore, 
be faid to have been rather in abeyance than abolifhed, and 
when the return of Charles was planned and executed, every 
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thing ftood in its place, and confpired to favour his reftoration. 
But if the nations of Europe had then unfuccefsfully combined 
to reftore monarchy in. England, as they have lately to reftore 
it in France, the confequences would have been exactly fimi- 
Jar. The monarchical party in England would have un- 
doubtedly flocked to the ftandard: they would have endea- 
voured by force, or by intrigue, to diflolve the commonwealth; 
thofe who were taken would have been executed as traitors— 
others would have been driven out of England as emigrants ; 
their great eftates would have paffed into other hands ; a title 
to them would have been made by the new government to 
thofe who, as in France, became the creditors of the public 
during an exhaufting war; the whole body of nobility and 
great landed proprietors would have perifhed in England; and 
Charles the Second could no more have landed at Dover than 


Louis the Eighteenth could offer himfelf before Calais at this 
moment.” 


After enumerating thofe caufes which, in Mr.Erfkine’s 
judgment, have tended to increafe diffatisfaction, he 
proceeds : 


“© The caufe of this bold appeal to an enlightened country 
is obvious. If the queftion be afked, in what the excellence: 
of every human government muft confift; the anfwer from 
civilized man throughout the world muft be invariable and 
univerfal, It is that which fecures the ends of civil fociety 
with the feweft reflraints and at the leait expence. This is 
undoubtedly true government. This is that fyftem of rule 
and order in fociety, exifting by exprefs or tacit confent, how- 
ever it may have at firft begun, or by whatever progrefs it may 
have become eftablifhed, which fecures the greateft number of 
benefits and enjoyments, and which fecures them permanently ; 
which impofes the feweft poflible fettraints beyond thofe which 
a found, moral, and a wife police, ought to fuggeft in every 
country, and which leaves the fubje& in full poffeffion of all 
that.induftry or harmlefs chance can bring along with them, 
fubjeé& only to the ordinary internal expences of a frugal go- 
vernment, and the extraordinary contributions, to fecure its 
prefervation and independence. This was once the emphatical 
defcription of the Englifh government, but it is infenfibly 
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ceafing to be fo: not that the conftitution is loft; but that its 
inettimable objeét is in the courfe of being facrificed to a falfe 
and pretendéd zeal for its prefervation. Taxation, as I have 
juft obferved, is the univerfal price which muft univerfally be 
paid as a fecurity for a national eftablifhment; but there are 
limits to every thing: if by rafh and unneceffary wars, and 
by a venal fyftem of expenditure, even in times of peace the 
revenue gets tothe point which, without inflant refentance and 
reformation, is faft approaching; the nation (by which I mean 
the great mafs and body of the people) can have no longer 
any poffible intereft in the defence or prefervation of their go- 
vernment : for if this fyftem of finance is perfifted in, what 
has government in the end to fecure? Not the property of 
the people derived from their induftry, but the property of 
the public creditor, to whom that induftry is pledged; and 
thus all the majefty and dignity of the ftate may degenerate 
into a mere machinery, neceffary to prote& the legalized in- 
cumbrance by further burdens on the fubjeét, whofe labour 
and exiftence are mortgaged.” 


It is the intent of Mr. E. by the following compari- 
fon, to evince the unreafonablenefs of our conduét in 
the late negociation : 


“ Let us affimilate a conteft with a nation compofed of 
men, to a quarrel with an individual man, in fo rude a ftate 
of fociety as that there fhould be no certain law to give a rule 
for both. The analogy is a clofe one, becaufe nations have 
no common fuperior. If, inftead of differing with a man upon 
fone intelligible point of controverfy, fome diftin& claim of 
poffeffion violated, or {ome perfonal infult unredreffed, and for 
which I demanded fatisfaétion, I fhould proclaim him as a 
wretch unfit for the exercife of focial life, combine all his 
neighbours to deftroy his dwelling, and invite his children and 
fervants to rob and murder him, until infulted nature, fum- 
moning up more than ordinary ftrength, might enable him to 
refift the confpiracy, to enlarge his boundaries on the fide from 
whence the attacks had been made, and to fet his houfe in 
order for the return of domeftic life :—fuppofe I fhould then 
fuddenly affcét to fee a great change in him, and were to de- 
clare that I now found him to be a man capable of neighbour- 
hood, 
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hood, and that if he would reftore to his neighbours what he 
had taken from them, I would be at peace with him. Whilft 
human nature is human nature, what anfwer might I expeét 2 
He would fay, undoubtedly—If I believed you to be fincere, 
and that you and my neighbours, againit whom I have been 
compelled to take fecurity, were in earneft to keep the peace 
with me, [ might be difpofed to liften to your propofition. 
I told you originally that I had no with to enlarge my boun- 
daries, and that I only defired to be at peace; but now, if I 
remove it, what fecurity have I, that, when your bruifes are 
healed, brought on by your own violence, I may not be the 
victim of a frefh conipiracy, when I may be lets able to refitt 
it? I muft, therefore, keep what you compelled me fer my 
own fecurity to occupy. I have, befides, borrowed money 
upon the property I was thus entitled to take; the occupants 
have laid out money on them; they affifted me in my dittrefs ; 
they prevented my utter ruin by your confpiracy ; and I have 
{worn not to defert them, This would be the anfwer of every 
man, and of every nation under heaven, when the proud pro- 
vokers of itrife are the baffled propofers of peace. 


Mr. Burke. 


“ When an extraordinary perfon appears in the world, and 
adds to its lights by fuperior maxims of policy and wifdom, 
he cannot afterwards deftroy their benefits by any contradic- 
tions, real or apparent, in his reafonings or in his conduct. 
We are not to receive the works of men as revelations, but as 
the chequered productions of our imperfeét nature, from which, 
by the help of our own reafonings, we are feafonably to fe- 
parate the good from the evil. This is the true courfe to be 
taken with all human authorities. It is a poor triumph to dif- 
cover that man is not perfect, and an imprudent ufe of the 
difcovery to rejeét his wifdom, when the very fault we find 
with his infirmities is, that they tend to deprive us of its ad- 
vantages. Differing wholly from Mr. Burke, and lamenting 
the confequences of his late writings, I always think of the 
books and of the author in this kind of temper. Indeed 
when I look into my own mind, and find its beft lights and 
principles fed from that immenfe magazine of moral and po- 
litical wifdom, which he has left as an inheritance to mankind 
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for their inftruction, I feel myfelf repelled, by an awful and 
grateful fenfibility, from petulantly approaching him*. 

“ T recolleét that his late writings cannot deceive me, be- 
caufe his former ones have fortified me againft their deceptions. 
When I look befides at his inveterate confiftency, even to this 
hour, when all fupport from men and things have been with- 
drawn from him; when I compare him with thofe who took 
up his errors only for their own convenience, and for the fame 
convenience laid them down again, he rifes to fuch a deceptive 
height from the comparifon, that with my eyes fixed upon 
minifters, I view him as if upon an eminence too high to be 
approached. 


Perfpicuity in narrative, force in reafoning, chaftity 
and elegance of ftyle, and mildnefs and liberality in 
fentiment, are the diftinguifhing features of this admi- 
rable traét.—It is a hiftory of the prefent war.—— 
Whoever fhall attend to the progrefs of thefe dreadful 
hoftilities, as reprefented by Mr. Erfkine, will heave 
many a melancholy figh for the diftreffes of his country, 
and the forrows of afflifted Europe. He will fee/ the 
miferies of his race; and fecling them, he will hover 
with many painful forebedings over the conclufion drawn 
by Mr. Erfkine.—** Wirhout peace, and peace on a 
permanent bafis, this nation, with all the trade which 
the world will furnifh, cannot fupport her eftablith- 


ments, and muft pafs through bankruptcy into the jaws 
of revolution.” 


* If reference is had to the arguments of the author during 
the fate trials, in the trial of Mr. Paine, and upon fevera! 
other occafions, he will be found to have uniformly purfued 
this courte with regard to Mr, Burke. 





Art. Ili. Porms: By Robert Southey, $m. 8vo. 
pp. 120. ss. boards, Robinfons, 1797. 


WHOEVER is acquainted with this writer’s “ Joan 


of Arc,’’ will open the prefent volume full of ex- 
pectation, Nor will that expectation be deceived. 


SONNET 
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SONNET V. Onthe Slave Trade. 


Did then the bold Slave rear at laft the {word 
Of vengeance ? Drench’d he deep its thirfty blade 
In the cold bofom of his tyrant lord ? 
Oh! who fhall blame him? Thro’ the midnight fhade, 
Still o’er his tortur’d memory rufh’d the thought 
Of every paft delight ; his native grove, 
Friendfhip’s beft joys, and Liberty and Love, 
All loft for ever ! Then Remembrance wrought 
His foul to madnefs; round his reftlefs bed 
Freedom’s pale {peétre ftalk’d, with a ftern {mile 
Pointing the wounds of flavery, the while 
She fhook her chains, and hung her fullen head : 
No more on heaven he calls with fruitlefs breath, 
But fweetens, with revenge, the draught of death.” 
































Page 111. The Unfortunate Fair. 


“‘ Hard by the road, where on that little mound 
The high grafs ruftles to the paffing breeze, 
The child of Mifery refts her head in peace. 

Paufe there in fadnefs. That unhallowed ground 

Infhiines what once was Ifabel. Sleep on, 

Sleep on, poor outcaft | Lovely was thy cheek, 
And thy mild eye was eloquent to {peak 

The foul of pity. Pale, and woe-begone, 

Soon did thy fair check fade, and thine eye weep 
The tear of anguifh for the babe unborn, 

The helplefs heir of poverty and fcorn. 

She drank the draught that chill’d her foul to fleep. 

I paufe, and wipe the big drop from mine eye, 

Whilit the proud Levite {cowls, and paffes by.” 





A plaintive fweetnefS, however, is one of Mr. 
Southey’s peculiar charms. 


P. 44. Tomy own Miniature Piéture, taken at two 
years of age. 

“© And I was once like this! That glowing cheek 

Was mine; thofe pleafure-fparkling eyes, that brow 

Smooth as the level lake, when not a breeze 

Dies o'er the fleeping furface ! Twenty years 

Have wrought ttrange alteration! Of the friends 


Who 
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Who once fo dearly prized this miniature, 

And loved it for its likenefs, fome are gone 

To their laft home; and fome, eftranged in heart, 
Beholding me with quick-averted glance, 

Pafs on the other fide! But ftill thefe hues 
Remain unalter’d, and thefe features wear 

The look of infancy and innocence. 

I fearch myfelf in vain, and find no trace 

Of what [ was: thofe lightly-arching lines, 
Dark and o’erhanging now; and that mild face 
Settled in thefe ftrong lineaments !” 


In Botany-Bay Eclogues, is the following affecting 
fpecch of Elinor, p. 78. 


“ Why, ftern Remembrance ! muft thine iron hand 
Harrow my foul ? Why calls thy cruel power 
The fields of England to my exil’d eyes, 
The joys which once were mine? Even now I fee 
The lowly lovely dwelling ! even now 
Behold the woodbine clafping its white walls, 
And hear the fearlefs red-breafts chirp around 
To afk their morning meal—For I was wont, 
With friendly hand, to give their morning meal, 
Was wont to love their fong, when lingering morn 
Streak’d o’er the chilly landfcape the dim light, 
And thro’ the open’d lattice hung my head 
To view the fnow-drop’s bud; and thence, at eve, 
When mildly fading funk the fummer fun, 
Oft have I lov’d to mark the rook’s flow courfe 
And hear his hollow croak, what time he fought 
The church-yard elm, whofe wide-embowering boughs 
Full foliag’d, half conceal’d the houfe of God. 
There, my dead father! often have I heard 
Thy hallowed voice explain the wondrous works 
Of heaven to finful man. An, little deem’d 
Thy virtuous bofom, that thy fhamelefs child 
So foon fhould fpurn the leffon! fink the tlave 
Of vice and infamy ! the hireling prey 
Of brutal appetite! At length, worn out 
With famine, and the avenging fcourge of guilt, 
Should dare difhonefty—yet dread to die |’? 
Simple 
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Simple poetry, or ballad, has claimed the attention of 
Mr. S. and the manner in which he has exemplified the 
old Englith ftanza, is highly creditable even to the 
author of “ Joan of Arc.” ‘ Mary” is exquifite ; 
fuch, alfo, are feveral verfes in the poem of “ Rudiger.’’ 
So unjuft is the affertion, that epic writers are above 
the leffer graces of poetry—leffer only in xame.. The 
true poet is alternately infpired by the sender and the 


Sublime ; and, as either predominate, he varies the na- 


ture of his compofitions. In parting with Mr. S. we 
cannot negleé this fentence:—‘“ I now think the 
Ode,” fays he, “ the moft worthlefs fpecies of compo- 
fition, as well as the moft difficult.” If by this Mr. S. 
means, that the Ode is the moft worthlefs decau/e the 
moft difficult fpecies of compofition, he has darkly ex- 
preffed his meaning: but if he means, that it is ‘ the 
moft worthle/s {pecies of compofition as well as the moft 
difficult,’ while the Bardic pages of England’s immor- 
tality contain a Dryden and a Gray, and while thefe 
days (deemed thofe of poetical declenfion) prefent us 
with the emanations of a Coleridge, we cannot fub{cribe 
to his opinion. 


| a 


Art.IV. The Neapolitan; or, The Teft of Intepuity : 
A Novel. By Ellen of Exeter. 3 vol. fewed. Lane, 
1797- 


KLLLEN (if fhe be) of Exeter, will far from difgrace 

the fruitful genius of Devon. The plot of this 
Novel is well contrived; the incidents are numerous 
and ftriking, though not improbable; and the denoxe- 
ment is artfully and intereftingly concealed to the very 
laft: the language, alfo, is generally above, never be- 
low mediocrity, 


ART. 
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Art. V. Vaurien; or, Sketches of the Times: ex- 
hibiting Views of the Philofophers, Religions, Pol 
tics, Literature, and Manners of the Age, 2 vol. 8s. 
fewed. Cadell and Davis, and Murray and High- 
ley, 1797. 


S*a fpecimen of fome philofophical converfations, 
take the following : 


Mr. Subtile, 

“ But the dome that is to cover the fplendid fabric of phi- 
lofophy, the xe lus ultra of metaphyfics, is “ A demonttra- 
tion of the non-exiftence of the being, vulgarly denominated 
God.’* And this I prove by the order and concatenation vi- 
fible in the works of nature. Mirabeau has doné the fame ; 
but his  fyiteme”’ will not be recognifed in mine. I had 
my choice to prove it, by the diforder and irregularity. But 
the other, by falling in with the popular opinion, is the more 
ingenious, and the more novel. 

“ Here Mr. Johnfon interrupted the philofopher by a loud 
uncivil hem; it was what Johnfon calis a moft fudden and 
violent extirpation of the breath ; while Mr. Sympathy (who 
had invented a new religion) rifing in great agitation, ad- 
dreffed the metaphyfician— 

“¢ Mr. Subtile, you mean this non-exiftence of God only as a 
ferfonal attack on me. To come out at this moment with fuch 
a demonftration! At this moment, when the ground is pur- 
chafed for my univerfal church; my fubfcriptions rapidly fill- 
ing, and my quarto, proving the exiftence of a God, on the 
eve of publication! Befides, gentlemen, Subtile violates the 
folemn compaét into which we entered. When I propofed 
writing down all monarchy, Subtile informed me that he was 
employed on the fame fubje&. Then, faid I, to you I refign 
the affairs of the ftate, provided, in return, I have all thofe 
of the hierarchy. We fhared like Abraham and Lot. If 
thou goeft to the right, I will to the left. From that hour, 
I confidered all ecclefiaftical matters as much my own, as 
does the Archbifhop of Canterbury. And juft at the moment 
my book and my church are coming out, he publifhes this 
demonfiration. Obferve how an envious philofpher can vio- 
late his promifes! 
© Socrates, 
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_ Reomaara.4 in his bafket, fufpended in the air for the be- 
nefit of undifturbed meditation, fat not more unmoved than 
Subtile in his chair. As if fcarcely attending to the rage of 
Mr. Sympathy, he replied, with calm dignity—As for pro- 
mifes, they were made before I had written my chapter on 
them. I grieve to fee a citizen preferring to the public illu- 
mination a paltry fubfcription for an univerfal religion. 

“© Dr. Bounce, hitherto filent, ftarted up in an explofion of 
rage. Imagine to yourfelf the fhape of Dr. Slop, the fat of 
parfon Trulliber, put on an immoderate bufhy wig, place a 
pair of fpectacles on two ardent eyes, glowing like two of 
Argand’s lamps through their clear glafs ; cheeks, full as thofe 
of AZolus, when he blows his laft puff in a rage; a mannikin 
of about four feet in height, and two in breadth, twirling its 
{quare obefity, rather kicking than treading on the ground, 
bellowing like a young bull.—But, before we proceed, we 
have to obferve, that Dr. Bounce was a friend to all religions 
but the eftablifned ; becaufe that was no eftablifhment for 
him, being a placable Unitarian, without duplicity or fervi- 
lity. As for the profeffed atheift, he cared little, for he him- 
felf, had he met his Saviour in the itreet, would have pufhed 
him from the wall; but the fudden refleétion on the fuccefs- 
ful fubfcriptions of Sy ‘mpathy y, affociating with the idea of the 
cafy feats that his auditors always found whenever he preached 
in the Old Jewry, wound up his phlegm till the cord of pa- 
tience fnapped. ‘ You are,”’ faid he, “a felf-eleéted Arch- 
bifhop, an atheift in the pulpit, a moft damnably fuccefsful 
hypocrite !’—fo faying, the orbicular doétor difappeared, 
rolling like a ball of living fire. Mr. Rant haftened to his 
tribune, to lecture on the feven Roman kings, whom it was 
little imagined, would have had to encounter fuch keen enmi- 
ties among the apprentices and journeymen of the cities of 
London and Wettminfter. Lord Belfield retired, ill pleafed 
with Subtile’s chapter on property. And Mr. Dragon was 
not lets difpleafed to fee the affembly break up before he 
could exhibit two models of republican inftruments; a walk- 
ing-cane, in which nine daggers were fo artificially fixed, that 
they ce tad thruit in nine direétions, and a fowling- ~picce con- 
taining nine barrels, which were managed by one trigger. It 
Was in this manner he propofed arming every citizen; and 
enlightening a nation, by the Hames of its metropolis ! te 
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This well-known Cupid muft be here introduced : 


“ O what a formal, feeble, frigid Cupid is our modern 
Deity of Love! He has no quiver filled with thrilling darts, 
no unerring bow, none of the naked modefty of the child of 
beauty; on he trudges with a black coat, with voluminous 
parchments, and the only language he whifpers agrecable to a 
woman’s ear, is jointure and fettlement.”’ 


This piéture of Solitude will adorn our Review : 


* Solitude, which fo frequently excites the queruloufnefs of 
genius, is a fevere mother who forms a lovely progeny ; what 
in the great world had only been a momentary amufement, 
there becomes a permanent occupation. Sweet is the unin- 
terrupted induftry of genius, magical its contraéted day, and 
delicious that inebriation of tafte which becomes an abiurb- 
ing paffion.’”’ 


Our readers will be gratified with a difcovery of 
thefe literary impoftures, not unfrequent now-a-days : 


‘* Several literary men of the day have fold their works by 
a miftake of the public concerning names. But I have fome 
honefty, and more delicacy. I am a namelefs writer, but my 
productions have names. My occupation ts to adjuft, to ar- 
range, to refcind, and to ramify. Somebody brings me a 
folid glutinous drop, and my pen becomes diluent. I am 
furnifhed with the raw materials, and then I weave filk, cot- 
ton, or wortted, at the order of my employer. I lardoon 
meagernefs. Sir, I am the writer (which you fee is no fyno- 
nime of author) of a library. I have written Travels into 
Ruffia, Tours into Scotland, Embaffies to China, an Earl’s 
Philofophical Effays, a Baronet’s Economical Refearches, a 
Doétor’s Hiftory, anda Counfellor’s Reports. Iam the ve- 
nerable parent of a dozen as chopping literary boys as walk 
thistown. You know this is an age of authors, and you per- 
ceive one of the reafons. ’Tis juft my employers, whofe 
heads may be as bald as Cefar’s, fhould wear their laurels or 
their literary falfe hair ; for as the epigram fays, ‘ they {wear 
it is their own hair;’—and fo it is, for I know where they 
bought it. You were furprifed the other evening, that Sir 
Alexander appeared to forget in converfation the principles of 
his own book; but I affure you, Sir Alexander never read his 
own 
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own book. The origin of this occupation (not fo fingular as 
it feems) was owing to this circumitance : I was writer in a 
Review, and whenever I examined a work, compofed by a 
gentleman, 1 made moft alarming ftrictures on the neceffity of 
a knowledge of philofophical grammar, which no gent/eman 
can be fuppofed to know; and I recommended an application 
to fome man of letters, who might be no gentleman, yet a 
philofophical grammarian. No one comprehended what I 
meant by the words philofophical grammar ; but they were 
formidable, confufing, and alarming. Every month I repeated 
the urgent neceffity of philofophical grammar; gentlemen 
were frightened, applied to the printer, who gave my addrefs ; 
and fince that time I have been a philofophical grammarian, 
and having fufficient employment, not a word now appears 
concerning the neceffity of philofophical grammar.” 


The following diftinétions evince the hand of a 
matter : 


“ National charaéters are oppofite. To moral and not to 
phyfical caufes, can be afcribed that hoftility of opinions, 
which has, from age to age, removed, at fo vaft an interval, 
the genius of thefe neighbouring nations. The fame winter 
and fummer refrigerate’ and heat Paris and London, but not 
the fame well-poifed government, and the fame domeftic vir- 
tues. Tafte is a criterion of national character. Voltaire 
never comprehended the genius of Shakefpeare; Johnfon 
never tafted the ingenuity of Voltaire. An Englith and 
French ftudent perufe the fame authors, but do not write the 
fame fentiments. Even the feverity of metaphyfics in France 
has been rendered a vehicle of entertainment for women *¥ ; 
but when Subrile followed with meafured fteps the paths of 


* Helvetius, the fafhionable French metaphyfician, is to- 
erably charaéterifed by Whitchead, who wrote this at the 
time his works firft appeared ; 


«¢ Ts’t not enough Helvetius /chemes 

“ To elucidate your waking dreams ? 

*6 Tho’ each who on the doétrine doats, 

© Skips o’er the ¢eat to fkim the xotes,’ 
GOAT’S BEARD. 
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thefe airy Gauls, he could not foften his aufterity with their 
f{uperficial gaiety. We cannot acquire the volatilized delicacy, 
the lighter graces, and the fufceptible and feminine imagina- 
tion of the French.” 





The figure of Vaurien is admirably drawn, though 
we cannot introduce him into this exhibition : in par- 
ticular, his ** Letter to Emily,’’ which is the produc- 
tion of a nice obferver and a juft painter of the human 
charaéter. Charles Hamilton is great ; Emily delight- 
ful ; and old Balfour—a fine fpirit, unimpoverifhed by 
indigence. Mrs. Bully is a true copy of a fanaticifm 
far from extinét: and Lord Belfield, Mr. Subtile, Mr. 
Reverberator, Mr. Rant, Dr. Bounce, and the Platonift, 
will not eatily be miftaken. 

We have before had occafion to obferve, that a revo- 
Jution has taken place in the {phere of literature entitied 
novel-writing. No longer content with the failings and 
the virtues of jocal life, our novelitts aim at the fubverfion 
or fupport of political and religious tenets. ‘ All na- 
tural effedts,” fays the author of Vaurien, “ are to be 
traced to natural caufes ;”" and this change in exifting 
novelifis has plainly originated from the political fury of 
the times. Milder days may renew the milder features 
of novel-writing ; but, till thefe arrive, it is furely one 
of the beft employinents of genius to counteraét, through 
the medium of a novel, the poifon which is turned into 
the fame current. The prefent work is evidently the 
offspring of a man of genius and philofophy ; and we 
are much miftaken, if we do not recognize in the au- 
thor of ** Vaurien,” the late Editor of the Englith Re- 
view, and the prefent writcr, in the Analytical Re- 
view, of “ The Retrofpeét of the Aétive and Political 
World.” 
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Art. VI. Original Mifcellaneous Poems: By Ed- 
ward Atkins Harrop. Sm. 8vo. 132 pages. 6s. boards. 
Dilly, 1796. 


R. Cumberland has, in bis “ Henry,” an obferva- 
tion to this effeét :—* That, confcious of their 
want in the matter, modern writers endeavour to atone 
for it in the manner of their publications.” Mr. H. 
may profit himfelf by the apology. 


Se eee 


Art. VII. Edmund and Eleonora; or, Memoirs of 
the Houfes of Summerfield and Gretton: A Novel, in 
two volumes. By the Rev. Edmund Mar/fhal, A.M. 
Price 10s. 6d. in boards. 8vo. Stockdale, 1797. 


“ ¥ ET not the reader,” fays Mr. M. “ faftidioufly 

difdain thefe little details—let him or her con- 
fider, that this work, whatever may be its fate, is not 
defigned as a novel of romance ; it is a mere domeftic 
tale, containing Memoirs of the Houfes of Summerfield 
and Gretton; whoever therefore expects, towards its 
clofe, any marvellous adventure, will be egregioufly dif- 
appointed ; its fole aim having been to record the vir- 
tues of two refpeétable families.’” To this extract, 
which forms a {pecimen of the ftyle, and an analyfis of 
the work, juftice to the author, and ufage on our part, 
induce us to fubjoin a few remarks. 

There is a gratification almoft peculiar to this novel, 
when compared with others of the prefent day—an 
amiable and affeéting fimplicity: all is nature. The 
excellencies of its feveral perfonages are not ftretched 
beyond the bounds of experience ; and the readec’s at- 
tention, though not tranfported with any unexpected 
difcovery, is effectually and fweetly engaged. In his 
preface, Mr. Marthal has delivered a few hints in de- 
fence of novel-reading. The queftion—W hether the 
reading of novels hath benefited or injured fociety ? is 

Aaz one 
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one of thofe grand enquiries which we cannot here dif- 
cufs. Thus much we will afirm—that were all novels 
fuch as the novel of “* Edmund and Eleonora,’”’ the 
would tend to advantage the morals and the happinefs 
of our.race. 


a 


Art. VIII. Paffages eo by diftinguified Perfou- 
ages, on the Great Literary Trial of Vortigern and 
Rowena. pp. 104. vol. 2. Second edition. Price 
2s. 6d. Ridgeway. 


WE take the liberty to advertife the reader, as we 
have never had an opportunity of reviewing it, 
that a firft volume of this work, was publifhed fome 
months ago. On feeing its title, we concluded, as he 
may do now, that it was really extraéted from Vorti- 
ern and Rowena; but a little fearch into its pages, 
fan unfolded our miftake: anda few famples of vol. 
2, we doubt not, will be equally explicit to others. 


Page 4. C SS OF ######, 


«© Why was KARKMENA prodigalic ftored 
With all the wiles which wanton round her fexe, 
But to difplaie in peering womanhoode, 
Supremacies fell power? Oh, mark ye welle 
Howe fhe dothe turne meeke Nature in her courfe ; 
Make diadems the royal temples chafe ; 
Tie with a bufie hand the gordian knotte 
Of others love, that fhe (of human woe, 
Infatiate deftinie) may cut in twaine 
The filken ligatures of mortal bliffe! 
Her features with her voice are well attuned, 
True to the varyinge mifchiefes of her minde ! 
Like the firtt polith’d /erfente, that feduced 
The eafie faith of Apam’s wedded love; 
A more than angel’s form fhe can affume, 
And wooe in feraph ftrains the creature doom’d 
To drinke the dulcet poifon of her tongue, 
And fall her ’guiled facrifice !” 

Page 187. —GENUINE, 
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Page 17. BISHOP OF R————R. 


pI mette the prattling Assotre of Glafenburie, jult 
as he had gotten the thorne i’ the flefhe by meddling more 
bufilie with the /awe than the go/je//e/ and though a preacher 
of obedience paffive in other men, he bore the {mart of his own 
fufferings after the manner of the priefthood—intolerantlie ! 
He was clothed in /ambe-fkin throughout, fignifying I wotte, 
that he thould become de/le-wether to the reverend flocke.— 
Journeing a little onward, I efpied me the counterfeit refem- 
blance of his worfhippe, fagorted at the public Market Croffe, 
in full fontificabilus !—Marrie, quothe I, my neighbours, but 
this looketh like a burninge fhame, to make ye of fuch com- 
bujfiible HOLINESS, a lighte to lighten the Gentiles !’” 

Page 331.—GENUINE. 


From thefe examples, let it not be concluded that 
this SHAKESPERIAN is always fevere. The follow- 
ing, among much well-merited eulogium, to be ad- 
mired in thefe pages, is an excellent tribute to the 
memory of a tray great man, 


MR. WH-TB D, SEN. 


“ This is he, who dothe an oylie beverage compounde, 
to cheere the honeft vaffalles of our ifle! Of liquor ftoute he 
hoopes ye countleffe cafkes; though he makes no /f, nor butte, 
in which to bung up his benevolence. He hathe a harte fo 
faire abroache to filent charitie, that never can it reache the 
lees ;—nay, looke at his verie beafts of burden? do they not 
fhine out the kindlie femblance of their mafter’s face upon 
the polithed furface of their well-fed fkinnes?”” 

Page 25.—GENUINE. 








Whether this poet’s fpirit ‘* mounteth only with 
the occafion,’”’ and having plumed his beft birds, he is 
now lefs enticing than formerly; we entertain fuch a 
lively remembrance of his fff exhibition, that, when 
he tells us—‘ It is ordered, that the VERDICT’’ 
(alluding to the public condemnation of IRELAND’s 
MSS.) “ be not received on ¢his important caufe until 

Aa3 the 
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“the whole suFFRAGES, already tendered, or in- 
*¢ tended to be tendered in the faid caufe, be duly re- 
** ceived, and folemnly recorded.”” We would counfel 
him to /et afide the judgment of the couRT. 


a - 


Art. IX. Sheridan’s and Henderfon’s Pra@ical 
Method of Reading and Reciting Englifh Poetry, 
&ce. Sc. Se. Se. Sc. And dedicated to Morris 
Robinfon, Efy. pp. 264. 38. 6d. bound. Newberry, 
1796. 


"THERE is nothing to be learnt from this book, that 

a reader of feeling will ever want, if he is taught 
by nature. Not that we are furprifed at the appear- 
ance of thefe direfions. We are rather aftonithed 
that, in this book-making day, the market has not 
been deluged with fimilar commodities. Some “ Rules 
for Laughing and Crying,”’ two qualities not properly 
explained; we truft, for the benefit of youth, will thort- 
ly regulate thofe propenfities. 





Art X. Poems by William Mafon, M. A. Vol. 3. 
Now Firft Publithed. 8vo. pp. 316. boards, 
Robfon, 1797. , 

THE celebrity and the age of Mr. Mafon, render his 

opinions more than commonly interefting. And 
in none, more than the following initance, are thofe 
qualities more predominant. 
ODE X*. Pattnopia 
| ae 2 
* SAY, did I err, chafte Liberty ! 
When warm with youthful fire, 
I gave the vernal fruits to thee 
That ripen’d on my Lyre ? 
* Written in March, 1794, and now firft printed. 
When, 
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When, round thy twin-born Sifters * fhrine, 
I taught the flowers of Verie to twine 

And blend in one their freth perfume ; 
Forbade them, vagrant and disjoin’d, 
To give to ev’ry wanton wind 

Their fragrance and their bloom ? 


I. 2. 


Or did I err, when, free to chufe 
Mid fabling Fancy’s themes, 
I led my voluntary Mufe 
To groves and haunted ftreams ; 
Difdain’d to take that gainful road, 
Which many a courtly Bard had trod, 
And aim’d but at felf-planted bays ? 
I {wept my Lyre, enough for me, 
If what that Lyre might warble free 
My free-born friends might praite. 


| A 
And art thou mute? or does the Fiend that rides 
Yon fulphurous Tube, by Tigers drawn, 
Where feas of blood roll their increafing tides 
Beneath his wheels while myriads groan, 
Does he with voice of thunder make reply— 
‘I am the genius of ftern Liberty, 
© Adore me as thy genuine choice; 
¢ Know, where I hang with wreaths my facred tree, 
* Power undivided, juit Equality, 
* Are born at my creative voice ?’ 


|| ae 2 


Avaunt, abhorr’d Democracy ! 
O for Ithuriel’s fpear ! 
To thew to Party’s jaundic’d eye 
The Fiend fhe moft fhould fear; 
To turn her from th’ infernal fight 
To where, array’d in robes of light, 


* Independency, fee Ode, vo!. 1, p. 29. 
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True Liberty on Seraph wing 
Defcends to fhed that blefling rare, 
Of equal rights an equal fhare, 

To People, Peers, and King *. 


II. 2. 


To Her alone I rais’d my ftrain, 

On her centennial day, 

Fearlefs that age fhould chill the vein 

She nourifh’d with her ray. 

And what, if glowing at the theme, 
Humanity in vivid dream, 

Gave to my mind impatient Gaul 
(Ah! flattering dream, difmifs’d by Fate 
Too quickly thro’ the ivory gate) 

Freed from defpotic thrall ? 


Il. 3. 
When Ruin, heaving his gigantic mace, 
{Call’d to the deed by Reaion’s vuice,) 
Cruth’d, proud Baftile! thy turrets to their bafe, 
Was it nor virtue to rejoice ? 
That power alone, whofe all combining eye 
Beholds, what he ordains, Futurity ? 
Could that tremendous cuth reveal, 
That, ere fix Suns had round the Zodiac rolla 
Their beams, aftonithed Europe fhouid behold 
Ali Gallia one immentfe Battile +? 


Il. 1. 


Is it not virtue to repine 
When thus transform’d the fcene ? 
* Ah! no,’ replied, in ftrain divine, 
The heav’n-defcending Queen. 
And, as the fung, fhe thot a ray, 
Mild as the orient dawn of May, 


* See the Englith Garden, Book 4, v. 685, &c. 
+ There were in the prifons of Paris alone, when this was 
written, above 6000 prifoners. 


Enlight’ning 
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Enlight’ning while it calm’d my brain— 
* Now purg’d, my Son! from error, own 
‘ My bleffings ne’er were meant to crown 

‘ The vicious, or the vain. 


IIf. 2. 


* Tis only thofe, of purer clay * 
© From fenfual drofs refin’d, 
‘In whom the paffions picas’d obey 
‘ The God within the mind +, 
* Who fhare my delegated aid, 
* Thro’ Wifdom’s golden mean convey’d 
* From the firft fource of Sov’reign Good: 
£ All elfe to horrid licence tends, 
‘ Springs from vindictive pride, and ends 
© In anarchy and blood. 


Ill. 3. 


* Had France poffeft a fober patriot bandy 
* True to their own, and nation’s weal, 
§ Such as fair ALB1on bleft thy favor’d land, 
* When Nassav came thy rights to feal ; 
£ She might—but why compare fuch wide extremes, 
© Why feek for Reafon in delirious dreams ? 
* Rather confign to exile and to fhame 
* Her coward Princes, her luxurious Peers, 
© Who fed the hell-born Hydra with their fears, 
‘ That now ufurps my hallow’d name.’ 





* Cui meliore Luto finxit precordia Titan. So Mitton 
in his 12th. Sonnet, {peaking of Liberty, fays, ‘ But who 
loves that, muft firft. be wife and good.’ 

+ Mr. Pope ufes this Platonic phrafe for confcience.—See 
Effay on Man, Ep. 2, p. 204, with Warburton’s note upon it, 
where the learned Critic fays juftly that it admits a double 
meaning.—It is in its latter Praétical, or rather Chriftian fenfe, 
that I here employ it, toconvey the important truth delivered 
by St. Paul, ‘ where the {pirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.’ 


The 
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The enfuing Sonnets, appear to us, the beft in this 


colleétion. 


SONNET VI. 
FEBRUARY 23, 1795.—ANNIVERSARY. 


« A plaintive Sonnet flaw’d from Milton’s pen, 
When Time had ftol’n his three and twentieth year* ; 
Say, ihall not I then thed one tuneful tear, 

Robb’d by the thief of threefcore years and ten? 

No! for the foes of all life-iengthen’d men, 

Trouble and toil+, approach not yet too near; 
Reafon, meanwhile, and health, and memory dear, 

Hold unimpair’d their weak, yet wonted reign— 
Still round my fhelter’d lawn I pleas’d can tray ; 

Still trace my fylvan bleffings to their {pring— 

Being of Beings! Yes, that filent lay, 

Which mufing Gratitude delights to fing, 

Still to thy fapphire throne fhall Faith convey, 

And Hope, the Cherub of unwearied wing.” 


SONNET VIL 
FEBRUARY 23, 1796.-—-ANNIVERSARY. 


“ In the long courfe of feventy years and one, 
Oft have I known on this, my natal day, 
Hoar froft and fweeping {now prolong their fway, 

The wild winds whiftle, and the forefts groan ; 

But now Spring’s {mile has veil’d {tern Winter’s frown, 
And now the birds on ev’ry budding fpray 
Chaunt orifons, as to the morn of May: 

With them all fear of Seafon’s change is flown ; 
Like them I fing, yet not, like them beguil’d, 

Expeét the vernal bloom of youth to know: 

But, tho’ fuch hope be from my breaft exil’d, 

I feel warm Piety's fuperior glow, 

And as my winter, like the year’s, is mild, 

Give praife to Him, from whom all mercies flow.” 


* Alluding to the 7th Sonnet of Milton, beginning, 
‘ How foon hath Time, the fubtle thief of youth, é&c.” 
+ See Pfalm xc. ver. 10. 


From 
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From “ The Birth of Fafhion: an Epiftolary Tale, 
written in the Year, 1746,” take a {pecimen of our 
author’s gaiety. 

“‘ France is her /Fafkion) Citadel, and there 
The Goddefs keeps her Arms and Car*, 
And thence fhe fends her vice-roy apes 
To form our uncouth Englith fhapes. 
Here Pegafus might run his race 

O’er Mecklin, and o’er Bruffels Lace : 
Here might he take Pindaric bounces 
O’er floods of Furbelows and Flounces ; 
Gallop on Luteftring plains, invade 

The thick-wove groves of rich Brocade, 
And leap o’er Whale-bone’s ftiff barrier +. 
~-But here I bridle his career, 

And fagely think it more expedient 

To fign myfelf your moft obedient.” 


There is a {matter of roguifhnefs in this ‘ Epiftle :’’~- 
but it was born above 50 years ago. 

Thefe lines—from an “ Addrefs to the Author’s 
Father,” are among the moft affeéting in this volume.” 


“ Permit me then, my Sire, awhile to view, 
Thro’ that clear perfpedtive, her motley crew; 
Nor fear thy fon, by Fafhion’s frippery {mit, 
Should fhun the Chriftian and purfue the Wit: 
But fated quite, relinquifhing with joy 

Thofe vain delights, that foon as tafted cloy; 
Each paffion cool’d, that boils the tide of youth, 
Each error purg’d, that dims the fight of truth, 
O! may no wifh for more his bofom own, 

But all his manners fpeak him all thy fon. 


‘“« For, know, each academic duty paid, 
Soon will he hafte to his paternal fhade; 


* Here the boy pedant comes again from his Virgil witi: 
—— Hic illius arma, 
Hic Curmus fuit. fEn.1. 1. v. 20. 
+ Whale-bone and Brocade, equally exploded articles. 
There 
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There, fraught (great tafk) with Reafon’s nerve to tame 
That hydra of the foul, the thirft of fame ; 

His youthful breaft, by years mature refin’d, 

May fhine the mirror of thy blamelefs mind, 

And, free from public as domettic ftrife, 

Slide thro’ the tranquil ftream of private life ; 

Yet, ftill alive to ev’ry focial call, 

Glow with that charity, which feels for all.’ 


Here we mutt take leave of our author, for the prefent 
month, 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





ArT. XI. Agrarian Fuftice, being a plan for ame- 
hiorating the Condition of Man, &c. By Thomas 
Paine, Author of Common Senfe, &c. Sc. Paris: 
W. Ablard, Rue Menilmoutant. London: Parfons, 
1797. pp. 38. price 1s. 

W ITHOUT difcuffing the former merits of Mr- 

Paine, it is evident, that his {ele aim in the pre~- 

fent inftance, tends to the melioration of ** The CGon- 
** dition of Man.’ He has obferved, with much for- 
row, the poverties and wants of the greater part of 
mankind, and he here propofes a plan which, if pro- 
perly effeéted, might alleviate the diftreffes which he 
enumerates. This plan, though given with a more 
efpecial reference to France, appears to merit the in- 
veftigation of every intelligent ftatef{man: with all our 
afylums for poverty, the poor unproteéted, are nume- 
rous and afflicting; while there can be little doubt, 
were their fituation more univerfally attended to, that 
profperity, individual and national, woud reft on a lets 
mutable bafis. 














